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THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE INCREASING USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


The English Bible fills today a larger place in the curriculum 
of studies of the leading theological seminaries of this country 
than at any previous period in their history. The revival of the 
study of Hebrew which began about thirty years ago has been 
speedily followed by a tendency, already far advanced, to make 
Hebrew an elective study even for the highest degree granted by 
the best theological schools; and the expansion of the curriculum 
to include as electives the other Semitic languages and literatures 
has been accompanied by a decline in the number of students 
studying Hebrew. In the New Testament field also, in an increas- 
ingly large part of the instruction, the English Bible is used chiefly 
or exclusively, and the question whether New Testament Greek shall 
follow Old Testament Hebrew into the list of elective studies, al- 
ready raised in some quarters, is likely to be earnestly discussed in 
the near future. 


THE DEMAND FOR EFFECTIVE MINISTERS 


Prominent among the causes that have brought about this 
result is the pressure of new studies upon the curriculum. This 
pressure has arisen largely from the increasing demand for a 
minister who, whether technically a scholar or not, shall be effi- 
cient in the work of the ministry. To read Isaiah in Hebrew is 
felt to be of less importance than the ability to make oneself a 
factor of influence in the life of the city and country, as Isaiah did 
in his day. The ability to interpret Paul’s epistles with exactness 
signifies far less than the capacity to do for the men of today a work 
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comparable in influence and value to that which the courageous 
apostle did for his contemporaries. 


THE CHANGED CONCEPTION OF SCRIPTURE 


Along with this change of emphasis there has undoubtedly 
gone a change in our conception of the nature of Scripture. The 
exact interpretation of messianic prophecy, or of the Pauline 
doctrine of election, is felt to be of less importance than was once 
the case, in part because these doctrines are themselves of less 
vital significance to us. They are important because they repre- 
sent stages in the development of biblical thought, but they are not 
finally determinative for. present-day thought. This change 
in the estimate of doctrine has been accompanied—partly as 
cause, partly as result—by a transfer of emphasis from the lin- 
guistic and minutely exegetical studies to those that are more 
broadly historical. To read Hebrew, to know its syntax, even to 
interpret the books of the Old Testament, or of the New, are only 
means to an end; the thing desired is the discovery of the history 
of the religious thought and spiritual life of the Hebrew people, 
and the interpretation and valuation of this life with a view to the 
contribution which it can make to the development of the highest 
type of life today. As a consequence we have witnessed the rise, 
or the development into new importance, of such studies as biblical 
introduction, biblical history, and biblical theology, all of them 
historical studies in the strictest sense. 


THE WIDENING OF RESEARCH 


Now in all these fields, the research that is necessary to reach 
assured results demands not only a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek, and the practice of a most exact art of interpretation, but 
a broad knowledge of the thought and literature of the period, and 
the total thought movement of the age. But precisely because 
of the breadth and difficulty of the studies required to prosecute 
researches in this field, there is a growing feeling on the part both 
of faculty and of students that the majority of the latter cannot 
prosecute original research in this field, and must therefore rely 
for their knowledge upon the researches of the few. 


EDITORIAL 


THE CONSEQUENT DIFFERENTIATION OF MINISTERS 


The perception of this fact carries with it the recognition of 
the necessity of a differentiation of students—not on the basis of 
ability, but of function—into two classes. 

That there may be continual progress and not stagnation in 
biblical studies, a few of each generation of biblical students must 
not only know the languages in which the books of the Bible were 
written, but Syriac, Assyrian, Arabic, and Egyptian. They must not 
only know the story of the Israelitish kingdoms as told in the Bible, 
but the history of the period as learned from all available sources. 
They must acquire not only the art of literary interpretation, so 
as to be able to ascertain the meaning of the text of Jeremiah, 
or John, or Paul, but the even more difficult art of literary criticism, 
by which they may judge of the relative date of various parts of 
the literature. Moreover, they must.acquire the art of historical 
construction by which from the data yielded by exegesis and 
criticism they may, little by little, and with gradually increasing 
perfection, reproduce the history of Israel’s religious experience, 
from those early days when Jehovah was a tribal God who went 
out to battle against the gods of other desert tribes, to the hour of 
the supreme revelation of the one supreme and righteous God in 
Jesus the Christ. 

But it is almost too manifest to require discussion, that with 
the enlarged scope of this task, it becomes impossible that all 
of those who are to be ministers, even of those who are to be reck- 
oned as educated ministers, can be original scholars in this field. 
That they may give adequate attention to other phases of the 
work of the minister, many must be content to accept the results 
of scholarship in the biblical field without having themselves 
become original investigators. 


THE DANGER OF EXCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION 


Here, however, it is necessary to interpose a caveat. We 
must guard against too sharp and rigid a division between the 
scholarly investigator and the practical working minister. The 
result of such division is disastrous, whether the practical worker 
accepts without question the decisions of the scholar in his study 
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or rejects them as the vagaries of the impractical investigator, 
who knows books perhaps, but is ignorant of life. There must 
be many who, having proceeded far enough along the paths of 
biblical scholarship to be able to estimate intelligently the results 
reached by those who press on still farther, shall be able to speak 
from the pulpit with a knowledge that is not wholly at second hand. 
There must be specialization and differentiation, but the middle 
man, who is neither a scholar only, nor an unscholarly practical 
man, but both scholarly and practical, is quite as necessary as 
those who stand at either extreme. The gift of discernment of 
spirits is as important as that of prophecy or scholarship. 

The study of the Bible on the basis of the original languages 
and the study of it through the medium of the English Version must 
therefore stand side by side in the curriculum of the theological 
school. Neither must be allowed to displace the other, or to 
crowd the other into a place of inferiority. The study of the Bible 
in English should not be looked upon as a makeshift for inferior 
students, nor should the study of the original languages be reserved 
for a few dry-as-dust would-be professors. 


THE STUDY OF HEBREW AND GREEK MUST BE RETAINED 


The study of the Hebrew language belongs in the curriculum 
of every thoroughly equipped theological school, and though made 
elective should be open to all qualified students. But it must 
be recognized that for the majority of students a choice must be 
made between the study of Hebrew on the one hand and such 
studies on the other hand as will furnish them with that larger 
and deeper appreciation of the nature and meaning of the Old 
Testament which cannot be secured by devotion to Hebrew gram- 
mar, lexicography, and exegesis. The average student cannot 
secure both of these advantages. The legitimate demand made 
upon his time and energy by other fields of study prevents him 
from giving sufficient attention to the Old Testament to enable him 
to feel at home both in the linguistic and in the historical and 
theological phases of Hebrew literature. Experience shows that 
when Hebrew was a required subject in the theological curriculum, 
the students secured, in the majority of cases, neither a satisfactory 
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command of Hebrew nor an adequate understanding of the mean- 
ing and value of the Old Testament. 

It is to be hoped that the majority of students entering the 
higher grade of theological schools will come from the colleges 
with an already acquired knowledge of Greek. Lack of such 
knowledge should not indeed act as a bar to admission to the 
divinity school; provision should be made for the beginning of 
Greek, as well as Hebrew, in the theological school. The time 
may even come when Greek as well as Hebrew should be made 
elective. But for some time it seems probable that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, a knowledge of one of the biblical languages should be 
required, in order to introduce the student to a kind of study 
which cannot be pursued, and to give him a point of view which 
cannot be acquired, solely through the study of the Bible in English. 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE EQUALLY NECESSARY 


But on the other hand it is certain that such biblical study as 
is not only possible on the basis of the English Bible, but is most 
effectively prosecuted on this basis, must fill a large place in the 
biblical curriculum, and that this applies not only to schools which 
set low standards of admission and not only to the less scholarly 
students in schools of high grade but even to the most scholarly- 
students in the best schools. The establishment of chairs of the 
English Bible is to be deprecated. It tends to imply that the 
English Bible is something else than the Bible; it tends to brand 
as unscholarly the biblical work which is done without the use 
of Hebrew or Greek and, by separating this work from that done 
on the basis of the original languages and placing it in the hands 
of professors who use only English, tends to make it unscholarly 
in fact. The English Bible should be used, not chiefly to avoid 
the labor of using Hebrew or Greek, but to enable professor and 
student to do a kind of scholarly work in which the use of the 
original languages, except for occasional reference, is easily dis- 
pensed with, and thus to acquire a larger and deeper knowledge 
of the Bible and its religion. Thus used, it becomes an instrument 
for the promotion of scholarship, and a means of developing an 
effective ministry. 


WHY THE AUTHORIZED VERSION BECAME AN 
ENGLISH CLASSIC 


PROFESSOR JOHN F. GENUNG 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


It is a thing so rare that it may indeed be called unique when a 
book translated faithfully from one language becomes a literary 
classic in another. The presiding geniuses of both languages 
conspire to interpose a barrier, saying to the claimant, Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther. The words of the original may 
indeed be turned into equivalent words, and so the rude materials 
of thought and information may be transferred; but the charm, 
the magic of melody and cadence, that nameless something 


Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes, 


is so subtly native to the home speech and standard of taste that 
-the translation, like an immigrant laborer, can hardly get beyond 
the humble office of hewer of wood and drawer of water in its new 
verbal mold. Equally rare is it when a classic, whether foreign 
or native, becomes a people’s book, the friend and aider of men’s 
daily pondering. We do not have to go to Virgil and Dante to 
see this. Our Chaucers and Miltons, even our Shakespeares, 
are rather books for the shelf than for the closet; too accurately 
they answer to Chesterton’s definition of a classic as a book that 
one can praise without having read it. A truly popular classic, in 
fact, is as unique as a perfect translation. 

In the case of the Authorized Version the unique has become the 
universally recognized fact. It is not only a classic, it is the English 
classic par excellence, true to the genius of English speech and life; 
and it is as truly a folk’s book as if it were a book of the passing 
year and not a classic at all. For language and literature alike it 
stands pre-eminent as the great clearing-house of idea and phrase, 
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of story and figure, of thought literal and symbolic, the comrade of 
all ranks of mind from humblest to highest. 

It does not belong to our province to trace the causes of this 
unique distinction to its religious values, as these laid hold three 
centuries ago on a national mind, providentially prepared to 
assimilate them; though this fact is of course the cause paramount. 
Our present concern is rather with the literary aspects of the case: 
the factors traceable in the adaptedness of the original idiom itself 
to lucidity and charm in translation, the preparedness of the English 
folk and age, and the fitting poise and balance of the Jacobean 
scholarship acting upon the materials then at command. All these, 
as we look at them across a space of three hundred years, appear 
as elements selected and combined by a wisely ordering Providence 
whose will it was to make His word prosper in the thing whereto 
He had sent it. 

First, consider the adaptedness of the original idiom to lucidity 
and charm in translation. I have spoken of the barrier that the 
native genius of literature has erected, the fact patent to all literary 
scholars that the subtlest values of expression are untranslatable. 
This applies especially to the haunting magic of poetry; it applies 
also in its degree to the limpid grace and forthrightness of prose. 
The problem is, so to say, to get the exotic speech translated all 
the way from the original into English; the tendency, to leave the 
translation only partly detached from the foreign mold, and thus 
in the end to produce a hybrid thing halting between two idioms. 
Of course such a half-made translation as this cannot move as to the 
manner born in its new literary medium. But here we may note 
in the Hebrew language itself a remarkable mitigating quality, 
which in a negative way makes it almost an exception to the general 
law of the untranslatable. Its grammatical intricacies—the 
delicacies of expression which to a Hebrew ear would supposably 
give it the intimate haunting quality—are almost entirely confined 
to the permutations of the alphabet; while as it goes on through 
accidence to syntax it becomes increasingly elemental and simple. 
It has, in other words, the minimum of subtle and untranslatable 
form, the maximum of reproducible idea. So it comes about that 
what in translating we have to sacrifice is what we can best afford, 
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nay what it is often a positive advantage, to sacrifice. The puns 
and word-play, of which the Hebrew writers were almost childishly 
fond, would quite alter the spirit which we seek to share with them 
if we should attempt to reproduce such things. In the case of 
the Hebrew poetry too, we cannot think of a form better adapted 
to a transfer of values in translation. Its unit, the parallelism, is 
simply a thought-rhyme which, without essential impairment, 
lends itself to the natural rhythm of elevated thought. One detects 
indeed a certain accentual rhythm in the original, like a second 
poetic unit superinduced upon the first; but the attempt to repro- 
duce it in English results in a kind of hippity-hop movement 
which makes sad havoc with the poetic illusion and makes the thing 
at best an exotic curiosity. In sum, here is a language of which 
the plainest and most literal treatment is incomparably the best; 
it seems to have been made for that, as its highest thought was made 
for universal diffusion and leavening. It was a kind of seminal 
idiom, whose mission and destiny it was to fall into the ground and 
die, that it might bring forth nobler fruit in other tongues. The 
bearing of this on the evolution of our supreme English classic is 
obvious. It is like a providential foundation-laying whose fitting 
superstructure is most truly artistic as the signs of its art are most 
hidden. 

This brings us to the second factor, the preparedness of the 
English folk and age for the reception of a translation whose rapport 
with the English mind should be intimate and complete. I use 
the word folk advisedly; for the book which from its first beginnings 
in Palestine had been a folk’s book was ready to meet such condi- 
tions of age and literary development as would create for it a niche 
where as a common folk’s book it would just fit in. To enumerate 
all these conditions were too long a story here. For the century 
since the Reformation the sterling English mind had felt the hunger 
described by Amos: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord.”” Nor had 
there been lacking a faithful body of men, men of study like Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale, popular preachers like Latimer and Rogers, 

‘who were working to make the Bible a staple literary pabulum. 
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“The preaching of the word of God unto the people,” quaintly 
says Latimer, ‘‘is called meat; scripture calleth it meat. Not 
strawberries, that come but once a year and tarry not long but 
are soon gone; but itis meat. Itis no dainties. The people must 
have meat that must be familiar and continual, and daily given 
unto them to feed upon. Many make a strawberry of it, minister- 
ing it but once a year; but such do not the office of good prelates.”’ 
In the sermon in which these words occur he quoted his Scripture in 
Latin, and turned its words into racy idiomatic English. That 
was in 1549; but by the time of our Authorized Version there was 
no such need. Through the Calvinistic Genevan, the costly and 
cumbersome Bishops’ Bible, and the Romish Douai version, the 
Bible had become accessible to all classes, especially as a basis for 
public reading and doctrinal controversy; still full of English bar- 
barisms, however, and ministered to the folk’s appetite too much 
like predigested food. The self-evidencing unity and tolerance 
of treatment and the solvent literary touch were still the clamant 
need. And meanwhile the current literary medium was becoming 
tempered and seasoned to meet the occasion. It was the age when 
Hooker and Raleigh and Bacon were purveying sound meat to 
the cultured, and Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were, through the 
popular drama, entertaining the crowds without demeaning them- 
selves to “tear a passion to tatters and split the ears of the ground- 
lings.” The fantastic preciosity of euphuism, wherein the intense 
new literary life of the age had been liberated to exuberant excess, 
was past; the Puritan austerity of the later religious idiom was yet 
to come. It was the psychological moment for a simple, limpid, 
all-men’s version of the most vital book in the world. At this 
moment it was that a representative body of scholars, mindful 
of what the great past had contributed, mindful of what the finest 
literary activity of their present was yielding, and consecrated to 
the common good, expended their unselfish labor to make the noble 
version of which they were humble enough to say: ‘‘Truly we never 
thought to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one, but to make a good one better, or out of many good 
ones one principal good one.” Of the quintessential juices they 
had thus extracted from the best literature of their past not least 
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by any means was the Hebrew idiom itself which, through this 
translation, by many homely turns and delicate felicities of expres- 
sion alike has smitten itself into the blood and bone of our common 
speech. The Bible has thus been an untold formative power to 
mold the English language itself into that ‘‘incommunicable 
simplicity”? which is its strength and beauty. It does not require 
merely the writings of Milton and Bunyan to exhibit this to us; 
the masterliest prose style of these later days, the style of Macaulay 
and Ruskin and Newman and Matthew Arnold, is colored through 
and through with Hebrew idiom, deriving sinew and strength from 
it. What Newman says of the supreme literary man has for three 
hundred years been true of the Bible, for cultured and common 
alike: ‘‘He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his 
sayings pass into proverbs among his people, and his phrases 
become household words and idioms of their daily speech, which is 
tessellated with the rich fragments of his language, as we see in 
foreign lands the marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the 
walls and pavements of modern palaces.”’ 

I have named a third factor working to precipitate the Scripture- 
imbued learning of King James’s age into the making of a trans- 
lation which has become as it were a native classic; it is a factor 
concerned with accurate learning itself: the poise and balance of 
the Jacobean scholarship, acting upon the materials then at com- 
mand. It was scholarship, not pedantry; it was master of its 
material, not mastered by it. The vast store of thought and liter- 
ary beauty unlocked by the Revival of Learning still retained its 
power to inspire; it was communed with as thought, not merely 
as words; as vital speech man to man, not as remains of dead 
language. The religious element of the situation, in the case of 
the Bible, immensely enhanced this vigor of scholarship; men were 
working at a task on which not justice to the grammar and the 
dictionary alone but the issues of life and salvation were felt to 
depend. To give this legacy of truth to the English world faith- 
fully and without shade of distortion, the whole man must be 
enlisted; the man with his faculties intellectual and emotional, 
critical and creative, in healthy poise and proportion. This seems 
to have been eminently true of the Jacobean scholars who made the 
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Authorized Version. As for the apparatus they had—manuscripts 
and versions, minutely edited text, side-lights from inscriptions 
and papyri, excavations and archaeology—they were immeasurably 
poorer than are we of three centuries later. Revision of the work in 
the interests of greater accuracy and precision is a duty that we can- 
not evade. We have an overwhelming access of material, increasing 
every day; are we of this erudite age the men to make a classic 
of it? Will the vast superincumbent mass of material—and, I 
am tempted to add, of subjective tradition—let us out from under 
long enough so that we can be men of letters as well as men of the 
student-lamp, and translate the Bible into an English correspond- 
ing alike with the literary artistry of our age and with the sublime 
greatness of the original? The question is a grave one. One is led 
to ask it when one makes comparison of modern work with the 
older. Take for instance a verse of Isaiah in the Authorized Ver- 
sion and in the American Revised: ‘‘ He was taken from prison and 
from judgment: and who shall declare his generation ? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the living: for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken.” Here the King James translators let 
the simple Hebrew idiom mold their English and speak for itself. 
Compare the myopic, groping translation of the Revised Version, 
for which no prototype exists either in Hebrew or reputable English 
syntax: ‘‘By oppression and judgment he was taken away; and 
as for his generation who among them considered that he was 
cut off out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 
people to whom the stroke was due ?”’ Here we seem to read the 
translation of a man (or committee) who was at once benumbed 
by the weight of the verse and bewildered as to its meaning. Eng- 
lish classics are not apt to result from such a mood. It may make 
something laboriously carved out of wood, but hardly the vital 
charm or imperial dignity of literature. These examples are not 
adduced, however, to attribute an evil savor to the Revised Version. 
It, too, isa noble monument of scholarship. I desire rather to make 
this point clear: that if a translation would become a satisfaction 
to the genius of its adopted language, it must traverse all the space 
from the original to its new medium, must not only come out of 
Hebrew and Greek but into an English adapted in spirit and idiom 
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to produce the same degree of effect. When, for instance, a pas- 
sage of the translation is left with an unmotived mixture of past 
and present tenses, or of archaic and modern endings of the verb, 
it may be scrupulously exact, but there are jolts and crudenesses 
in the English that have no counterpart in the original. And to 
leave these in the translation is to bring to it only the lexical and 
pedantic sense, not the intimate literary. Here, if I were to criti- 
cize the present-day biblical scholarship, would be my indictment. 
The bewildering abundance of their material, with the tyrannous 
obligation to be faithful to it, has impaired the poise and freedom 
of their literary judgment. Their English smells of the lamp and 
of the workshop. Much less truly was it so with the men of Shake- 
speare’s time who gave to English literature its supreme classic. 
I am sometimes tempted to think that their relatively lean apparatus 
was a positive advantage to them in the task which Providence 
had set them; their text was so much less clouded with minute 
disturbances to a large and liberal rendering. The Book was not 
so overlaid with bibliography. The great biblical poets and 
prophets could speak for themselves without so much clatter of 
glosses and various readings. We could fitly address them as 
Tennyson apostrophized his favorite Latin poets, Virgil and Horace 
and Catullus: 
If, glancing downward on the kindly sphere 
That once had roll’d you round and round the Sun 
You see your Art still shrined in human shelves, 
You should be jubilant that you flourish’d here 


Before the Love of Letters, overdone, 
Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves. 


Thus to the man of letters the way by which the Authorized 
Version became an English classic lies before us, luminous with the 
footsteps of Providence. And the same way stretches still onward 
toward the duty which three centuries of progress have made impera- 
tive. The new task is harder than the old one, harder by reason of 
the very embarrassment of riches. Nor is there lack of scholarship 
to meet it, more earnest and exacting than ever. Buta scholarship 
that is merely academic and cloistered is not in true touch with 
its high mission. The ages have contributed abundant gold of 
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material; what a pity it were if, like Aaron, an undigested 
scholarship should have some time to say, “I cast it into the fire 
and there came out this calf.” And if in justification we should 
urge our untempered zeal to tithe the mint and cummin of erudition, 
the weightier matters of our mother-tongue would meet us with the 
uncompromising reproach: ‘‘This ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” Only on such terms is the way of the 
classic still open. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS BEFORE 1611 


PROFESSOR JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER, PH.D. 
The University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


Englishmen have read the Scriptures in their own tongue for 


more than a thousand years. It was one of the most sacred tasks 
of the Venerable Bede to give to his countrymen in the very year 
of his death (735) a translation of the Gospel of John. From the 
age that followed, that brilliant age when Lindisfarne and Whitby 
and Jarrow were centers of northern learning until the coming of 
the Danes, we have various versions of the gospels and Psalms. 
By the time of King Alfred’s death (gor) there had been produced 
in addition Old English versions of the historical books of the Old 
_ Testament, and perhaps of other portions of the Scriptures. Some 
of these have been attributed to the pious industry of the great 
king himself. 

But if we reckon from the Norman Conquest, the earliest Eng- 
lish versions are of course those produced toward the close of the 
fourteenth century by John Wycliffe and his followers. It appears 
that the project of rendering the Bible into the common speech 
of England was one of the very latest that engaged the attention 
of the great Oxford reformer of Chaucer’s age. When Wycliffe 
was formally tried and convicted in 1382, among the many charges 
brought against him this was not explicitly mentioned. Though 
the New Testament had doubtless been completed by that time 
its existence could not have been widely known. A paralytic 
stroke later in the year 1382 must have impaired his energies, 
but the revision of the New Testament is supposed to have been 
finished during the following two years preceding his death, 
December 31, 1384. 

Wycliffe had committed the translation of the Old Testament 
to his disciple Nicholas of Hereford, whom he had doubtless met 
at Oxford. Hereford suffered condemnation with his master in 
1382, but escaped death by the powerful assistance of John of 
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Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, a patron of the Lollards for reasons best 
known to himself. Hereford’s work seems suddenly to have been 
interrupted by the trial and never resumed; for in the original 
manuscript, still preserved in the Bodleian Library, the translation 
ends at Baruch 3:20. The remainder of the Old Testament and 
the revision of the whole work belongs to a second Wycliffite scholar, 
John Purvey. He was superior in scholarship to Hereford and did 
much to improve the crude literalisms of his predecessor. Here- 


ford, indeed, in his slavish adherence to the Vulgate idioms, pro- 
duced a monstrosity never paralleled except by some of the most 
striking infelicities of the translators of Rheims and Douay. His 
version was therefore largely superseded by Purvey’s. The revised 
Bible appears to have been completed at Bristol-by 1388. Purvey, 
like Hereford, was threatened with death, but like him escaped 
through a measure of recantation. The later life of both these 
men is one of discreet conformity under the severe régime of Henry 
V. Their work on the Old Testament, though by no means equal 
to Wycliffe’s on the New, is worthy of remembrance as the first 
complete translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into English. 

_ Purvey’s prologue setting forth his principles of translation is a 
document quite as interesting in its way as the preface of King 
James’s time. The four steps enumerated by Purvey are as 
follows: 

To gedere manie elde bibles, and othere doctoris, and comune glosis, and 
to make oo Latyn bible sumdel trewe, and thanne to studie it of the new, the 
text with the glose, and othere doctoris, as he mighte, and speciali Lire [Nicholas 
de Lyra] on the elde testament, that helpid full myche in this werk; the thridde 
time to counsel with elde grammarians and elde dyvynis of harde wordes and 
harde sentences how these mighte best be understode and translated; the 
fourthe tyme to translate as clearlie as he coulde to the sentence, and to have 
manie good felawis and kunnynge at the correcting of the translacioun. 

“Many good fellows and cunning” besides these three, Wycliffe, 
Hereford, and Purvey, doubtless contributed to the improvement 
and diffusion of the Lollard versions. Although the circulation of 
them was absolutely forbidden by the Convocation of Oxford in 
1408, the rigors of fifteenth-century inquisitors did not suffice to 
stop their increase. More than one hundred and fifty manuscripts 
of the Wycliffite versions now in existence belong for the most 
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part to the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the delay of the English Reformation meant that 
Tudor Englishmen were entirely without the Scriptures until 
Tyndale. While the Middle English of Chaucer’s age was of course 
obsolete and obscure by the accession of Henry VII in 1485, yet 
these manuscripts of the Wycliffite versions seem to have been in 
use well on into the sixteenth century. With all their crudities, 
their utter dependence on the Vulgate, and corrupt texts of the 
Vulgate at that, they had a large part in keeping the evangelical 
leaven at work during the long strife of York and Lancaster. 
Although William Caxton introduced printing into England in 
1471, more than half a century was to elapse before the English 
Bible was put into type. Before the end of the fifteenth century 
continental printers issued translations of the Bible (from the Vul- 
gate, of course) in all the important languages of Europe, Spanish, 
Italian, French, Dutch, German, and Bohemian; but in England 
the attitude of church and state made the printing of Wycliffe’s 
version out of the question, and the time had not yet come for a 
new translation from the original. When the new learning reached 
Oxford at the end of the reign of Henry VII, the university became a 
center of Greek studies for eager young scholars from every quarter 
of the kingdom. Hither came William Tyndale, a native of 
Gloucestershire, to study under Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, and 
Colet. In 1510 he went to Cambridge to join the classes of Erasmus. 
By the time that he returned to the West about 1521 to earn his 
living as a tutor and private chaplain, his plan was well fixed to 
translate the New Testament. His opinions led to local contro- 
versies, in one of which he uttered his famous promise that “if 
God spared him life, ere many years he would cause a boy that 
driveth the plough to know more of the Scripture than he did.” 
Tyndale’s bold plan was original, for he had announced it 
before the publication of Luther’s New Testament in 1522. But, 
failing to secure in London the co-operation of Bishop Tunstal, 
he left England in 1524 and is supposed to have made his way to 
the headquarters of the German Reformation at Wittenberg. It 
is also supposed that it was here that Tyndale learned Hebrew and 
completed his translation of the New Testament. The printing 
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of this book, the first English version since Wycliffe, and the first 
ever made from the Greek, was completed at Worms in 1526. Of 
the six thousand copies said to have been printed only one incom- 
plete quarto and two octavos are now extant: an eloquent testimony 
to the vigilance of the officers of church and state who proscribed 
the work. The printers of Antwerp who repeatedly issued unauthor- 
ized editions to supply the growing demand in England had no 
hesitation in selling wholesale lots to the emissaries of Tunstal for 
destruction. With the proceeds of such sales they promptly 
issued new impressions. Tyndale’s New Testament was admirably 
advertised by the bitter attacks upon it of Sir Thomas More. 
Meanwhile Tyndale was writing controversial works and trans- 
lating the Pentateuch. That this translation was made from the 
Hebrew, not from Luther, may be demonstrated by a critical com- 
~parison of the three texts together with the Vulgate." Tyndale’s 
Hebrew scholarship was formerly underrated, but it is now gener- 
ally believed that he worked with greater freedom and facility 
in this field than either of his immediate successors. He did, of 
course, avail himself of Luther’s and the other German versions; 
but unlike Coverdale he varied at will from Luther and the Vulgate 
when they did not adequately render the Hebrew. . 
Tyndale’s work on the first modern English Bible, including the 
Pentateuch, Jonah, perhaps the later historical books, and the New 
Testament, is the work that ought to be chiefly remembered with 
gratitude for all time to come. Whatever may be said of the trans- 
lation of 1611, most that is best in it goes back to Tyndale. While 
his tragic death at Vilvorde in 1536 prevented him from complet- 
ing the Old Testament, it is not too much to say that the simple, 
vigorous style of his version became the model for all later trans- 
lators; and that what we now call biblical English, unapproachable 
for directness and for grandeur, is his. ‘‘Many good fellows and 
cunning” have had a hand in it in later days, but the honor is due 
to him who labored in danger and in exile, hunted and harassed, 
striving to fulfil the dream of his youth by bringing the word of 
God home to the ploughboys of his native land. 


See the writer’s Tyndale’s Version of the Pentaleuch, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1906. 
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Yet the first complete modern English Bible was a noble achieve- 
ment, and for it Miles Coverdale deserves high praise. Those 
who have turned the pages of the handsome volume, printed at 
Ziirich in 1535, must marvel at the industry of the man who so 
laboriously rendered the Scriptures out of ‘Douche and Latyne.” 
Coverdale was said by Foxe to have helped Tyndale translate the 
Pentateuch, but this statement is now unanimously discredited. 
Coverdale’s Hebrew scholarship was not large. The five versions 
which he mentions as his sources are generally supposed to have 
been the Vulgate, the Latin of Pagninus, Luther, the Ziirich version 
of Leo Juda, and Tyndale; or perhaps in place of one of these 
should be substituted the Latin translation of the Old Testament 
by Sebastian Miinster, the great Hebraist, published in 1534. 
But while in translating the Old Testament he depended chiefly 
on the German versions, and cannot be credited with much original 
or consistent scholarship, we must give him all due honor for 
transforming the crudities of the Wycliffite English into the fine 
sonorities of our Psalms and prophets. It is true that there were 
many changes in the Old Testament between 1535 and 1611, but 
Coverdale’s English can be detected through them all. Without 
the zeal, the learning, or the consistency of Tyndale, he had still 
that feeling for prose rhythm that was so rare even in Tudor days, 
and now is well-nigh lost out of English speech. 

Coverdale’s Bible was followed in 1537 by that which passed 
under the name of Thomas Matthew, really the work in large meas- 
ure of the martyr John Rogers. This was made up of Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch and (according to tradition) historical books, Cover- 
dale’s version of the remainder of the Old Testament, and Tyndale’s 
New Testament. The changes consisted rather in the omission 
of controversial notes and prologues than in alterations of the text. 
Matthew’s Bible reached England at a time when the king was 
about to reverse his policy toward Bible translations. Bishops 
and clergy had for years been petitioning for a new translation to 
supply the public demand and to take the place of Tyndale’s 
polemical version. Both Cranmer and Cromwell urged Matthew’s 
Bible upon the favorable consideration of the king. It now became 
a matter of political scheming to continue the process of national- 
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izing the English church by making a virtue of necessity in author- 
izing a translation. Accordingly we have the interesting spectacle 
of the king and his archbishop formally licensing for public use a 
version of which at least one-half was the proscribed text of Tyndale. 
Matthew’s Bible may indeed be called in a sense the first authorized 
version; though that title belongs more properly to its immediate 
successor, the ‘Great Bible” of 1539. 

This latter work, named from its imposing folio form, was carried 
through by Cranmer with the co-operation of his leading bishops, 
some of whom are stated to have made new translations of the 
portions allotted to them, while others evidently did no more than 
revise Coverdale’s text. Coverdale himself was employed by 
Cranmer to see the Bible through the press. Printing was begun 
at Paris, but after interference by the Inquisition the sheets, 
presses, and type were removed to London, where the work was 
completed in 1539. With its title-page containing an engraving 
of the king delivering copies of the Scriptures to clergy and laity, 
the volume was evidently in the fullest sense authorized. The 
second edition (1540) bore on its title-page the statement, ‘This 
is the Byble apoynted to the use of the churches.” It is for this 
reason that its version of the Psalms was used in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, where it has remained ever since. The Great Bible 
was not a new translation but a careful revision from a conservative 
standpoint. Between the extreme on the one hand of Tyndale, 
who would use no word of ecclesiastical connotation such as 
“church,” ‘‘charity,” ‘‘ penance,” and the equally extreme demand 
of Bishop Gardiner, who would have had nearly a hundred Latin 
words transferred from the Vulgate without translation because 
of their “majestic” associations, Cranmer: and his associates 
steered a middle course. 

During the two generations that elapsed between the Great 
Bible and the reign of James, many editions appeared. Of these 
the most important were the Geneva Bible (1560), the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568), and the Roman Catholic version published at Rheims 
(New Testament, 1582) and Douay (Old Testament, 1609-10). 

The Geneva Bible is of greater popular importance than any 
other version before 1611 for the reason that, owing to its conven- 
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ient form and its Calvinistic origin, it became the Bible of early 
Puritanism, and indeed the household Bible of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. It was edited by three Englishmen resident in Geneva, 
Whittingham, Gilby, and Sampson, and was printed there in 1560. 
With its roman type superseding the black letter of earlier versions, 
its novel division into verses, and its marginal commentary, it 
soon became widely popular. At church one heard the text of the 
Great Bible, or after 1568, of the Bishops’ Bible, an official revision 
of Cranmer’s made at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign; but in 
the homes, in the secret and public assemblies of the Puritans, on 
the lips of the common people, were the phrases of the Geneva 
version. 

How slight after all were the differences in all these sixteenth- 
century versions after Coverdale’s is best realized by contrast with 
the strange and rude phraseology of the Roman Catholic trans- 
lation of Rheims and Douay. This rendering of the Vulgate in 
its earlier forms stands alone among English Bibles since Hereford 
in its singular infelicities and obscurities of style. 

It is fitting to point out in conclusion that the English style of 
the Bible is not, as is sometimes supposed, the prevailing prose style 
of Jacobean or of Elizabethan England, as anyone may see who 
reads Bacon and Jonson and Sidney. Neither is it the prevailing 
style of the reign of Henry VIII, as anyone may see who reads Sir 
Thomas More and the ecclesiastical writers of that period. In its 
simplicity it is in part an inevitable reflection of the original, but 
chiefly the inheritance from the New Testaments of Wycliffe and 
Tyndale who, because they were lovers of the people, put the 
people’s book into the people’s speech. And in its dignity, espe- 
cially in such works as the Psalms and the prophets, it inherits 
through Coverdale the best qualities of the Latin and German 
versions which he employed. At no period before or since the 
sixteenth century has the English language been so well adapted 
to the perfect translation of sacred books. In that age when 
Saxon straightforwardness in narrative and Latin dignity in exalted 
discourse reached perfect balance, it was our happy destiny to 
have the Word of God “treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” 


THE DOUAY VERSION 


E. OLIVE DUTCHER 
Mount Holyoke College, Mount Holyoke, Mass. 


The conditions that provoked the publication of the Douay 
Bible were the significant events in England of the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries inclusive. During that period the 
Reformers and their forerunners published various English versions 
to meet the demand for the Bible in the vernacular. By the latter 
part of the sixteenth century it was becoming evident that the 
Bible was to be read by the masses. But these Protestant editions 
were frequently accompanied by notes often of a controversial 
nature. The situation finally drove the Romanists into competi- 
tion. If the people would have the Bible, it was obviously better 
that it should be one the translation and notes of which would not 
include sentiments at variance with the Roman belief and practice. 

Now the state of affairs that had developed during the reign of 
Elizabeth had placed the Catholics in a position very similar to that 
of the Protestants during the reign of Mary. Many found them- 
selves exiles. Among them was one William Allen, scholar and 
educator, through whose efforts an English Catholic college was 
established at Douay, Flanders, in 1568. As a result of political 
difficulties the institution was moved to Rheims in 1578, but 
moved back to Douay in 1593. Allen recognized the insistency 
of the popular demand for the Scriptures and wisely made extensive 
and careful preparation for yielding to it. A scholar of high rank, 
he associated with himself in the undertaking four other eminent 
Oxford men: Gregory Martin, reputedly the greatest Hebraist 
and Greek scholar of his day, Richard Bristow, Dr. Reynolds, and 
Dr. Worthington. The results of the labors of these five men were 
the publication of the New Testament with notes by Allen and 
Bristow at Rheims in 1582, and of the Old Testament with notes by 
Worthington at Douay in 1609. To the work thus published in 
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two parts have been applied two designations—the Rheims and 
Douay Version of the Bible, or the Douay Bible. 

As indicated in the preface to the Rheims New Testament, the 
purpose of the work was to grant the ‘‘desires of many devout 
persons” and protect the faithful from being led astray by erroneous 
and corrupt versions so often accompanied by heretical interpre- 
tations. A sentiment somewhat similar was expressed in the 
preface to the Old Testament. The translators made it plain, 
however, that, so far as their own opinion was concerned, trans- 
lations in themselves were not desirable. 

When the men began their work, Jerome’s Bible, the Latin 
Vulgate, had already been declared by the Council of Trent (1546) 
to be the authorized version of the Roman Catholic church. The 
particular edition of which such authorization should be predicated 
had not been specified by the Council but left to the decision of the 
pope. The text that eventually became official was the final 
edition of the revision made under Clement VIII. This was 
brought out in 1598 and has since been known as the Sixtine or 
Clementine Vulgate. The translators used the Vulgate as the 
basis of their work, in particular a text published at Louvain, but a 
comparison of the date of the publication of the Rheims New 
Testament (1582) with that of the Clementine edition, just quoted, 
indicates at a glance that the text of the former could not have been 
identical with that of the latter. Keeping in mind the position of 
unparalleled importance demanded by Catholics for the Clementine 
Vulgate, the question arises, How can Romanists consistently 
justify authenticated use of a version not based upon that edition ? 
However, one modifies one’s tendency to be adversely critical when 
one recalls that William Allen, conspicuously instrumental in deter- 
mining the basic text for the Rheims Testament, was also one of 
the editors of the Clementine Vulgate. So far as the Old Testament 
is concerned, before it was published at all it was revised by the 
Standard Vulgate. So much for the primary basis of the Douay 
Bible. Secondary sources of assistance were the original Greek 
text, a parallel Latin-English Testament brought out by Cover- 
dale, and Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s versions. In view of the cir- 
cumstances that provoked the Douay, the use of the last three 
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is certainly interesting. Why not interpret it as an evidence of 
broad-minded earnestness on the part of the translators ? 

The text produced, in spite of many undesirable features, 
reflected the conscientious effort of undeniable scholars. Neces- 
sity for change there undoubtedly was, but it is to be attributed 
to ecclesiastical prejudice rather than to a deplorable lack of 
scholarship. As a whole there was a slavish adherence to the Latin, 
so extreme in fact that it resulted at times in absolutely unintelli- 
gible phraseology. An illustration from each Testament will 
suffice—Ps. 57:10: ‘‘Before your thorns did understand the old 
briar: as living so in wrath he swalloweth them’’; Rom. 9:28: 
“For consummating a word and abridging it in equity: because a 
word abridged shall our Lord make upon the earth.” Again, at 
times the Douay translators, because of an undue veneration for 
the Vulgate apparently, refused to profit by opportunities of cor- 
rection that a comparison of the Hebrew and Greek texts would 
have made possible. Consequently, passages were retained in 
which a meaning quite different from the original was presented. 
In some cases a controversial bias seems to be evidenced by such 
retention: Gen. 3:15 was rendered, ‘She shall bruise thy head.” 
This was an ultra-literal translation from the Latin, justified by 
neither the Hebrew nor the Greek. The Protestant Authorized 
Version gives the masculine in place of the feminine pronoun. On 
the basis of the gender of the pronoun however the Catholics had 
derived a deal of defense for the worship of the Virgin Mary. This 
biblical support of their doctrine the translators would not relin- 
quish. Incidentally the Protestant Genevan Version does not 
lack evidence of a corresponding prejudice. This same exaggerated 
regard for the text led at times to what was almost a translitera- 
tion instead of a translation—Matt. 6:11: “‘supersubstantialem”’ 
is rendered “‘supersubstantial”’ where the Protestant versions give 
us “daily” bread. The net result was a style that later was 
characterized by the great Catholic scholar Geddes as a “literal 
and barbarous translation from the Vulgate.” 

The writer has wondered whether the deficiencies in the trans- 
lation could not be traced in part to the attitude of the translators 
toward their work. Tyndale, for instance, entered upon his labors 
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inspired by a passion to meet human need. His main object was 
not the preservation of a book as a book, nor the conservation of 
ecclesiastical traditions, nor the upholding of a hierarchy, but a 
contribution whereby to enrich life. Scholarly, possessing a 
genius for language, infused with a love for message and people 
alike, he produced a style that to this day provides the pattern for 
all prose style, unsurpassed in its musical qualities, its dignity, its 
sober earnestness, its simplicity and lucidity, its power of appeal 
to all classes. In the great contrast that the Rheims-Douay 
version presented to Tyndale’s translation one may detect perhaps, 
as cause thereof, the attitude of the translator to his work in each 
case. Tyndale’s version was a spontaneous response to meet need; 
the work of the Douay scholars was a reluctant concession to an 
uncontrollable demand. 

With all its defects, however, the preservation of many words 
of Latin derivation in English translation is to be credited to the 
Douay version. Among such words are “impenitent” (Rom. 2:5); 
“propitiation” (3:25); “expectation” (8:19); ‘‘contribution” 
(15:26); “rejected” (I Tim. 4:4). Whole phrases and sentences 
could be cited from Protestant Authorized and Revised versions 
which come direct from the Douay. 

The text of the whole Douay Bible was supplemented by exten- 
sive notes of a controversial nature. The preface of the New 
Testament included along with the expression of the purpose of the 
translators some severe criticisms of Protestant versions. The 
inadequacy and incorrectness of the translation in some places, in 
conjunction with the nature of comments and notes, brought forth 
a storm of protest from the Protestants but apparently with little 
effect. Meanwhile revised editions of the Douay Bible appeared 
in rapid succession, the process being punctuated at intervals by 
new Catholic translations, due in part to Romanist criticisms 
similar to that expressed by an Irish priest named Nary, who wrote 
of the Douay Bible: “The language is so old, the words so obsolete, 
the orthography so bad, and the translation so literal that in a 
number of places it is unintelligible.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Richard Challoner, 
Douay scholar and bishop of London, brought out his famous 
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revisions: that of the Rheims edition in 1749, compared with the 
authorized Clementine edition; and the whole Bible in 1750. His 
work included an extensive revision of the notes, and so far as the 
text is concerned his efforts resulted in what was almost a new 
translation much like the Protestant Authorized.t Certainly 
Challoner’s purpose was the production of a text intelligible to 
his readers, and beyond question, in importance among all the 
Catholic translations, it has taken rank second to the Douay only. 

Next in extensiveness of circulation have been the Irish texts 
of a priest named Bernard MacMahon and Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin (1783-91); that of the latter was designated “‘fifth edition.”’ 
Matthew Carey of Philadelphia brought out in 1790 the 1750 edition 
of Challoner, and in 1805 Troy’s 1791 “fifth edition.”’ 

The multiplication of texts continued, inevitably resulting in 
much confusion. To modify it, a liberal element in the Catholic 
church began to advocate attempts to bring Catholic and Protestant 
versions into accord. But this situation provoked more revisions 
on the part of the conservative element. The Challoner Old 
Testament and the Rheims New Testament usually constituted 
the bases of these revisions. One issued with the approval of 
Archbishop Murray of Dublin (1815) has become prominent; also 
another with Cardinal Wiseman’s sanction (1847). In 1862 
Archbishop Kenrick of Philadelphia brought out an excellent 
version of the Bible. The Old Testament was the product of a 
scholarly comparison of the Hebrew with the Vulgate; the New 
Testament translation, a careful revision of the Rheims New Testa- 
ment compared with a good translation of the Gospels by Lingard, 
1836. But so great was the popular veneration for the Challoner- 

t Cardinal Newman wrote of it: “Looking at Dr. Challoner’s labors on the New 
Testament as a whole we may pronounce that they issue in little short of a new trans- 
lation. They can as little be said to be made on the basis of the Douay as on the basis 
of the Protestant Version. Of course there must be a resemblance between any two 
Catholic versions whatever, because they are both translations of the same Vulgate. 
But this connection between the Douay and Challoner being allowed for, Challoner’s 
Version is even nearer to the Protestant than it is to the Douay It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that at this day the Douay Testament no longer exists as a 
received version of the Authorized Vulgate.” Cardinal Wiseman may also be quoted: 


“To call it any longer the Douay or Rhemish Version is an abuse of terms. It has 
been altered and modified till scarcely any verse remains as originally published.” 
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Douay that Kenrick’s work, acceptable as it is from a scholarly 
point of view, failed to gain any real circulation. Today it is out 
of print. In 1899 a revision of the Challoner-Douay was brought 
out with the approval of Cardinal Gibbons. Since it is almost an 
exact reproduction of Challoner, one is at a loss to know how to 
interpret the statement that one finds in the preface, “This is an 
accurate reprint of the Rheims and Douay Edition with Dr. 
Challoner’s Notes.” 

In view of all these versions and revisions, who then shall say 
which shall constitute the authentic one? Many and diverse are 
those that have been in general and permitted circulation. More- 
over, the most common editions usually bear, not the name of their 
original reviser, but rather that of some subsequent editor or of 
the archbishop who stamped them with his approval, so that it is 
difficult to determine the origin of the text quoted. Roughly 
speaking, however, some form of the Challoner Old Testament is 
commonly used among English-speaking Catholics. Regarding 
the New Testament, apparently there is no fextus receptus of the 
Rheims Version. The tendency seems to be to follow Challoner 
in Ireland, and Challoner and Troy in England and America. 
Many authentic editions there are, but not one authorized one. 
The Catholic church knows only one authorized Bible and that is 
the Clementine Vulgate of 1598. The policy of the Holy See appears 
to have been and to continue to be to allow much independence 
to various Catholics in local authority, and tradition has so authen- 
ticated the Douay Bible to the public at large that Catholic trans- 
lators who do not in some way, at least nominally, connect their 
work with the Douay Bible apparently cannot win any permanent 
circulation for it. 

In closing we may note that through the influence of the Wycliffe 
and Tyndale versions on the Rheims-Douay, of the Rheims-Douay 
on the Authorized and Revised Protestant editions, of the Protestant 
Authorized upon the modern Challoner, the passing of time marks 
a conspicuous tendency in the direction of-an approximately similar 
text. In fact, today the writer knows of Protestant theological 
students who have used the Gibbons Challoner-Douay version 
unconscious of the fact that it was not a familiar Protestant text. 
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When one compares the situation that produced the Douay Bible 
with the present situation that makes possible a practical conform- 
ity of texts presented by standard English Catholic and English 
Protestant versions, one realizes that with the march of centuries 
men of diverse faiths are coming more and more to emphasize 
their common ties as befitteth brotherhood. 
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THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 


The special phase of the theme committed to the writer is that 
pertaining to the Hebrew text of the Authorized Version, and to 
improvements of the Hebrew text since 1611. 

What Hebrew text or texts formed the basis of the work of the 
revisers who produced the Old Testament of the King James 
Version? On the face of it, it could not have been the “‘Textus 
Receptus,”’ for that is the edition of Van der Hooght, which appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1705. Neither could it have been any single 
one of the many Hebrew texts of that time, as attested by the 
thousands of marginal notes of the 1611 edition. Scrivener* 
reports these marginal notes to the number of 6,637, of which 4,111 
express the more literal meaning of the original Hebrew or Aramaic 
(there are 77 referring to the latter language); 2,156 give alternative 
renderings, ‘“‘which in the opinion of the translator are nct very 
less probable than those in the text; in 63 the meaning of proper 
names is stated for the benefit of the unlearned”’; in 240 necessary 
information is given by way of harmonizing the text with other 
passages of Scripture, especially in regard to the orthography of 
Hebrew names; while the remaining 67 refer to various readings 
of the original, in 31 of which the marginal variation (called Q‘ré) 
of the Massoretic revisers of the Hebrew is set in competition with 
the reading in the text (K*thibh). 

The preface to the Authorized Version has little to say on the 
subject. The quaint document reads: 

If you aske what they had before them, truely it was the Hebrew text of 
the Olde Testament, the Greeke of the New. These are the two golden pipes, 
or rather conduits, where-through the olive branches emptie themselves into 
the golde. Saint Augustine calleth them precedent, or originall tongues; 
Saint Hierome, fountaines. The same Saint Hierome affirmeth, and Gratian 

1 The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 1611, p. 41. 
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hath not spared to put it into his Decree, That as the credit of the olde Bookes 
(he meaneth of the Old Testament) is to bee tryed by the Hebrewe Volumes, 
so of the New by the Greeke tongue, he meaneth by the originall Greeke. If 
trueth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence should a Translation be 
made, but out of them? These tongues therefore, the Scriptures wee say in 
those tongues, wee set before us to translate, being the tongues wherein God 
was pleased to speake to his church by his Prophets and Apostles. 


These statements give us no clew to the Hebrew text or texts 
which the revisers used. The term ‘‘Hebrewe Volumes” may 
allow us to infer that they had at hand several volumes, either 
those of different editions, or of one of the several-volume editions. 

Ginsburg? describes twenty-four editions of parts, or of the 
whole of the Hebrew Bible, which appeared between 1475 and 
1530. These were prepared from manuscripts preserved in private 
or public collections in Italy, Portugal, or Spain. The earlier 
editions consisted either of portions of the Bible from a manu- 
script or two, or of the whole Old Testament printed from only a 
few manuscripts. The most complete text of these early editions 
is that of the Second Edition of the Rabbinic Bible, or the editio 
princeps of Jacob ben Chayim with the Massorah (Venice, 1524-25). 
Jacob ben Chayim was an untiring worker, whose energy and 
enthusiasm aroused Bomberg and induced him to father a noble 
enterprise. This is quaintly told in Jacob ben Chayim’s own 
words in the Introduction to his work, as follows: 

When I explained to Bomberg the advantage of the Massorah, he did all 
in his power to send into all the countries in order to search out what may be 
found of the Massorah, and praised be the Lord we obtained as many of the 
Massoretic books as could possibly be got. He was not backward, and his 
hand was not closed, nor did he draw back his right hand from producing gold 
out of his purse to defray the expenses of the books and of the messengers who 
were engaged to make search for them in the most remote corners and in every 
place where they might possibly be found.s 


This Introduction of Jacob ben Chayim shows how diligently 
he sent out after every known bit of material that would aid him 
in preparing an edition of the Hebrew Bible that would be relatively 
complete in its presentation of the Massorah. After several 


2 Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, pp. 779-976. 
3C. D. Ginsburg, Jacob b. Chayim’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, pp. 8, 77. 
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years of prodigious labor which showed wide learning and broad 
Hebrew scholarship he was enabled through the munificence of 
Daniel Bomberg to complete the work. It was published in four 
folio volumes by Bomberg in Venice, 1524-25. This great work 
has been the basis of almost all our later Massoretic texts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

Jacob ben Chayim’s description of his work in preparing this 
wonderful edition is evidence that he made use of all previous 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, and of such manuscripts as were 
available in the different countries visited by his messengers. 
In all probability he also had at his disposal the Hebrew text of 
the Complutensian Polyglot which had been officially published 
at Alcalé, Spain, in 1520. This text, however, would have added 
little to his equipment because it represented few manuscripts, 
and it would have had no Massoretic critical value because of its 


numerous errors. 

Valuable additions to the available number of Hebrew Bibles 
which appeared during the next eighty years were the Third Rab- 
binic Bible, 1547-48; the Fourth Rabbinic Bible, 1568; and the 


so-called Antwerp Polyglot of 1569-72, issued under the patronage 
of Philip II, hence sometimes called Biblia Regia, edited by Aries 
Montanus. 

There was thus an abundance of editions of the Hebrew Bible 
at hand for the translators of the Authorized Version. But all 
those that appeared subsequently to the Second Bomberg edition 
(1524-25) are based on that text, or are of value in so far as they 
conform to the collations of the Massorah printed in that work. 

Scrivener? says: 

Respecting the Hebrew text which they [the revisers] followed, it would be 
hard to identify any particular edition, inasmuch as the differences between 
early printed Bibles are but few. The Complutensian Polyglot, however, 
which afforded them such important help in the Apocrypha, was of course at 
hand, and we seem to trace its influence in some places Yet the Com- 
plutensian throws no light on the readings in many other passages, where 
some other text must have been before the translators. 

The abundance of marginal notes, already mentioned, testifies 
to the presence in the hands of those translators, of several editions 

4 The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 1611, pp. 42 f. 
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of Hebrew texts, as well as those of the other prominent versions 
in other languages. But no scholar up to the present time has 
been able specifically to put his hand on any edition of the text 
of the Hebrew Bible and say: ‘‘This was the text from which the 
translators of the King James Version translated the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The second part of the theme to be treated by the writer is 
the revisions of the Hebrew Text since 1611. The revisers of 
the King James Version made use of a considerable number of 
Hebrew texts of the Old Testament. The numerous marginal 
notes confirm the supposition. After the appearance of the Author- 
ized Version, scholars continued to publish editions of the Hebrew 
Bible. The long succession of these is indicated in the Jewish 
Encyclo pedia.s 

Immediately following the appearance of the Authorized Version 
Bible students were greeted with the publication at Paris of a Poly- 
glot Bible in ten folio volumes (1629-45), later called the Paris 
Polyglot. This was followed shortly (1657) by the London Poly- 
glot, edited by Bishop Walton in six folio volumes. The Hebrew 
text of these massive works was in the same lineage with and was 
practically no improvement upon that already issued in the Bom- 
berg Bible of 1524-25. 

The first subsequent edition of the Hebrew text which com- 
manded the attention and confidence of scholars was that of Van 
der Hooght, which was published at Amsterdam in 1705, though 
it was practically a reprint of the Athias-Leusden edition (Amster- 
dam, 1667). This was so favorably regarded that it was soon 
recognized as a kind of textus receptus of the Old Testament, and 
has been used as the basis of the editions of Houbigant (Paris, 1753), 
Kennicott (Oxon., 1776), Hahn (1832), Letteris (Vienna, 1852). 
This last was reprinted in large clear type by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Berlin, 1866), and by Wiley & Sons of 
New York (1872-75). The first Hebrew Bible printed in America 
was published by William Fry of Philadelphia in 1814, from the 
Hebrew text of Van der Hooght, the Hebrew textus rece ptus. 

During nearly all the first three hundred years of the printed 
5 Vol. IIT, p. 161. 
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Hebrew Bible there had been only one serious successful attempt 
to gather into one work the variants of all known Hebrew manu- 
scripts. That was attempted and completed by Jacob ben Chayim 
in 1524-25. Every other editor and publisher had been satisfied 
with the use either of a few manuscripts, or of a few manuscripts 
and a printed text. The latter half of the eighteenth century 
saw a new awakening in this line of investigation. Benjamin 
Kennicott, an Englishman, at the suggestion of Professor Lowth, 
began to collect the variants in the available Hebrew manuscripts. 
Beginning in 1760, with the aid of a number of scholars, and at 
an expense of about $50,000, he succeeded in collecting and having 
collected the variant readings of 694 manuscripts, and almost 
numberless editions. These variants pertain to the consonants 
only. The results of his and others’ arduous labors were published 
at Oxford in 1776-80, in two folio volumes. 

Inspired by the example of Kennicott, De Rossi, a professor 
in the University of Parma, Italy, visited libraries and collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts for the purpose of discovering variant 
readings. He found and collected the variants of 732 manuscripts 
and 310 editions. Of all these Kennicott had seen only eighty. 
In 1784-88, De Rossi published four volumes quarto, and in 1798 
a supplemental volume embodying the results of his investigations. 
Kennicott and De Rossi together compared 1,346 different Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament, and 342 reported editions, or 
1,686 different manuscripts. 

One of the most important results of these investigations is the 
fact that the basal Hebrew text underlying all the 1,686 manu- 
scripts examined by these two scholars and their helpers was prac- 
tically one and the same. Nevertheless these variants thus col- 
lected put at the disposal of all Hebrew scholars a mass of material 
valuable for critical processes. 

Not until the last half of the nineteenth century did scholars 
make another serious attempt to improve the Hebrew apparatus 
criticus. 

In 1869, Seligman Baer, with the collaboration of Professor 
Franz Delitzsch of the University of Leipzig, began to edit anew 
the books of the Old Testament in Hebrew, following the Mas- 
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soretic tradition. This work continued to appear in parts until 
1895; and covered nearly the entire Old Testament. It was 
based on no special antecedent text, but claimed to have gathered 
the best of the available Massorah. 

Ginsburg® very sharply criticizes the Baer-Delitzsch text on 
several counts. Some of these were due, as indicated in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia (Vol. I, p. 434), “to Baer’s inability to con- 
sult manuscripts in the large European collections.”’ In spite 
of some rather arbitrary innovations in the Hebrew text, Baer 
did a valuable service in emphasizing the real value of the Massorah 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 

From 1863 down to the present time, Christian D. Ginsburg 
of London has been a most ardent student of the Massorah. He 
collected all the available extant remains of that material and 
published three volumes in 1880-86. On the basis of these col- 
lections he edited a new text of the Old Testament in 1894 under 
the title, The Massoretico-Critical Text of the Hebrew Bible. To 
this he wrote an almost exhaustive Introduction, a volume of 
first importance in the study of the Massoretic Hebrew Bible 
(1897). The climax of Ginsburg’s life-work is promised us 
soon, in a newly printed text, of which we have had a sample in 
the book of Isaiah, with the Massorah based upon the best extant 
manuscripts and editions collated in almost fifty years of diligent 
research. 

In 1893, Paul Haupt, professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
with the co-operation of a number of scholars, began the publica- 
tion of The Sacred Books of the Old Testament: A Critical Edition 
of the Hebrew Text, Printed in Colors This edition is not 
based upon an extended study of the Massorah, but is rather 
the result of the application of critical processes. 

The latest noteworthy edition of the Hebrew Bible is that edited 
by Rudolph Kittel, professor in the University of Leipzig (1905-6), 
in co-operation with eight other Old Testament scholars. This 
edition is based substantially on the second, Bomberg Bible, edited 
by Jacob ben Chayim (1524-25). Its purpose is to present not 
only a reliable Massoretic text, but also in footnotes the most 

6 Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897. 
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important variant readings of the Hebrew, of the chief versions, 
and also emendations of textual critics and commentators. This 
Kittel edition has added much useful material for students of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, even though it may have added little to 
our present knowledge of the Massorah. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present equipment for the 
study of the Hebrew Old Testament is somewhat in advance of 
that of 1611. No new manuscripts of any consequence have been 
discovered in 300 years, but scholars have assiduously studied 
what we have, and have embodied their results in the latest texts 
already described. Our present hope is that Ginsburg, now in 
his eightieth year, may soon give us the most complete Mas- 
soretic Hebrew Bible ever published. 


THE GREEK TEXT IN 1611 


PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 
University of Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany 


We have today so many editions of the Greek New Testament 
at our command that it is hard to put ourselves in the place of 
English scholars during the first ten years of the seventeenth 
century, as the time for the preparation of the new translation 
drew nigh. The translators may in their private reading have 
used some one or other of the smaller editions that had left the 
press. We may, however, be sure that on the occasion of their 
great work they used some notable text, however much their 
private reading may have affected occasional words; and in any 
case, the readings of their private copies must in the main have 
been drawn from the more important editions then in existence. 

The chief editions before 1611 were the Complutensian of 1514, 
which was apparently not issued until 1522; the five editions of 
Erasmus, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535; the Aldine edition 
of 1518; Simon de Colines’ edition of 1534; Robert Estienne’s 
four editions, 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551; Théodore de Béze’s 
four large editions, 1565, 1582, 1588 (also dated 1589), and 1598, 
with the small ones of 1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, and 1604; Henry 
Estienne’s edition of 1576, and the two editions in the Antwerp 
Polyglot of 1571 and 1572. With the exception of the Complu- 
tensian, these editions were all for the most part drawn from the 
edition of Erasmus of 1516; that is to say, the greater part of 
the Greek words in them were found in that earlier volume, what- 
ever the immediate source of the text for each printer might happen 
to have been. But Simon de Colines, Estienne of 1550, and Béze 
of 1582 had certain manuscripts besides the earlier prints. 

Of course it is important for us to know from what manuscripts 
al] these editions were drawn. We are acquainted with the larger 
number of them, although we are not able to say from which 
manuscript the Complutensian text was drawn. That is of less 
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disadvantage, seeing that that edition was not reprinted until 
1821. Yet some ofits readings were put by Erasmus into his fourth 
edition of 1527. Still, little as we can say touching the precise 
- leaves of parchment or paper upon which those manuscripts used at 
Alcala were written, we are able most decidedly to determine what 
kind of a text they, or some of them, contained. For it lies before 
our eyes in the edition. Those manuscripts gave the Alcala editors 
the common, everyday, late text that everybody was using. 

As for Erasmus, his manuscripts are in our hands. Unfortu- 
nately he failed to use the best one of them, manuscript 1 of the 
gospels, for more than a few passages. His only manuscript of 
Revelation left him here and there in the dark, so that he was 
compelled to translate a Greek text for himself from the Vulgate 
in these places. The worst use of a manuscript in all his five 
editions was the result of a rash promise and was extremely 
disagreeable to him. He promised to print the three heavenly 
witnesses in I John 5:7, 8, if they were found in a single Greek 
manuscript. When it was then declared that these witnesses 
were found in manuscript 61, he printed them in his third edition 
of 1522. For myself I suppose that the text of the Catholic 
epistles in that manuscript was written after Erasmus had made 
the ill-judged promise, and for the especial purpose of compelling 
him to print the words. 

We do not know what manuscript or manuscripts Colines used, 
but it was, or they were, very good, and the history of the printed 
text of the New Testament would have been very much more 
creditable to its early editors if Colines could have persuaded his 
stepson Robert Estienne to take the readings of these manuscripts 
instead of going on in the oldrut. For the Regia, his third, edition, 
Robert Estienne gave in the margin the readings of fifteen manu- 
scripts, but he followed in his text the fifth edition of Erasmus. 
Béze drew his text from Estienne’s fourth edition of 1551, though 
he at the same time consulted two manuscripts belonging to him- 
self, the Codex Bezae, or D of the gospels and Acts, and the Codex 
Claromontanus, or D of the Pauline epistles. 

Herewith we have before us the material with which the trans- 
lators of 1611 had to deal in the Greek texts which they had in 
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their hands. The printed texts which they used were of the 
latest and worst class of text. The science of textual criticism 
could scarcely be said to have begun. Here and there someone, 
as for example Lukas of Briigge, had tried to discuss readings, but 
there was no broad basis of testimony on which to rest. Scholars 
were in a manner groping in the dark. 

Oxford came to the front in 1675, eighteen years after the 
labors of Brian Walton with the London Polyglot. John Fell 
withheld his name, it is true, but his work remained and the impulse 
he gave to John Mill issued in the most learned, comprehensive, 
and judicious treatment of textual questions that the world received 
before the year 1881. The great philologian Bentley failed to 
sum up his decades of critical work by completing an edition. 
But Bengel in Wiirttemburg in 1734, and Johann Jakob Wettstein 
in 1751 and 1752, published monumental editions. It was Wett- 
stein who first brought order into the chaos of the Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. By that time scholars of insight 
had reached the point of distinguishing clearly between the current 
text, which tradition and church usage forced upon editors and 
publishers, and ancient texts which demanded for themselves a 
respectful consideration. 

Johann Salomo Semler furthered the study of the text but 
found little recognition for this part of his work. His pupil Johann 
Jakob Griesbach collated and edited the text with unwearying eye 
and hand, coupled with much learning and sound common-sense. 
And Karl Lachmann, a classical and a modern philologian, a second 
Bentley, exercised great influence upon the study of the text and 
opened the way for the renewed work of theologians. 

The middle years of the nineteenth century from 1840 to 1875 
saw the work of two men open and ripen. Tregelles in England 
and Tischendorf at Leipzig collated and edited manuscripts of the 
New Testament and the New Testament itself until their pens 
fell from their hands. They found textual criticism comparatively 
despised and its treasures in disorder. They left it in a place of 
honor, with all its chief monuments in print at the service of 
scholars, or so carefully collated that editions were hardly needed. 

One thing more was left to be done. Tregelles and Tischen- 
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dorf had made the witness of the Greek manuscripts known. They 
had, however, not reached the point of writing the history of the 
text in its chameleon forms. This Westcott and Hort gave to 
us in the year 1881, in an introduction from the pen of Dr. Hort. 


Mpitiam petrizpauli ter quingsdicrum. 
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THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT 
(Title-page of Part IV, 1517) 


Since that time, for thirty years, men have been industriously 
discussing the text. Thus far, in spite of all the work that has 
been done, no one has produced valid arguments refuting their 
main statements. All or nearly all of the points that have been 
urged against their theses will be found by a careful reader to 
have been noticed and discussed by them. 

We have glanced at the way in which the text of the New 
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Testament was edited before the year 1611, and we have seen what 
men have since then busied themselves with it. It will be worth 
while to ask now how far the work of the later years had affected the 
worth of the text used in 1611. At the outset, in order to bring this 
text of 1611 into clear union with the older editions, which were very 
much like each other, it is well to learn from Ezra Abbot the result 
of his researches on this point. He says that the Authorized Version 
agrees with Estienne 1550 in about forty readings in which it differs 
from Béze 1589, and that it agrees with Béze 1589 in about ninety 
readings in which it differs from Estienne 1550. It differs from 
both these editions in about thirty or forty, mostly trifling, points. 

These two editions were grounded, as we have seen, upon the 
testimony in general of a very few, very late manuscripts. There 
were, it must be conceded, few good manuscripts in the hands of 
the editors; but these were not used or not followed to any great 
extent. To take then the close of the series of names just given, 
the editions of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort were grounded 
upon the testimony of a long list of ancient manuscripts. They 
had at their call more large-letter manuscripts than Estienne and 
Béze had small-letter manuscripts. The number of good manu- 
scripts of both kinds used by them was overwhelmingly large in 
comparison. Add to this that the ancient translations of the text 
into Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Latin, if not so well 
known as they are today, were at least far better known than in 
1611. And finally, Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort were in 
a position to use both manuscripts and editions of the works of 
church writers which no one could command in 1611. 

From this new vantage ground we are able to judge of that 
text in a totally different way from the translators in 1611. We 
are able to see and to say definitely that the text of Estienne and 
of Béze is one with which no church that has learned what the 
science of language, the science of tradition, and the science of 
history is, can for a moment be contented to deal. 

To begin with, it must be emphasized that.no educated Christian 
dare for a moment think of using a text for his most sacred book 
that is a jot or a tittle less than the very best one that he can get. 
He may himself wear a shabby coat, he may even be so careless 
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as to let the church in which he worships go to rack and ruin, but 
he must have the word of God in the clearest, surest, best form in 
which it is to be had. Anything less than that is a crime. To say, 
“the old text is good enough for me,”’ is to despise and belittle the 
word. 

When we compare a good new text with that old text, we find 
that there are a great many little things in which the new one is 
better and truer to the original. It may very well be that no one’s 
salvation depends on these little things, but they are nevertheless 
to be set right. At one place a word or six words have dropped 
out by accident as some scribe copied a manuscript centuries ago. 
We must put them back again. At another place a man who 
owned a manuscript has written on the margin a word which he 
meant should explain for a later reader a given word in the text. 
It never occurred to him that anyone would suppose that it was 
meant to be put into the text. But after ten or a hundred years 
a stranger copying the manuscript takes the explaining word 
for an addition to the text and copies it into the text alongside of 
the word it was meant to make clear. Perhaps he even goes so 
far as to make it take the place of the other word. Now we do 
not want that man’s commentary. We wish to have the real text. 

There are, however, cases which are much more important than 
these. It was seen above that Erasmus, unwillingly indeed, put 
the three heavenly witnesses into his third edition. Now there are 
many people who wish to keep those words because they consider 
them the great proof text for the doctrine of the trinity. That 
doctrine is not in the New Testament. It is a thing of the fourth 
century and of the council of Nice. Now this sentence about the 
three heavenly witnesses does not belong in the New Testament. 
Properly speaking it is found in no Greek manuscript although it 
stands in three out of our thousands of manuscripts, in a certain 
way. But the curious thing is, not that it does not belong in the 
New Testament, but that it appears to have been put into the New 
Testament by Priscillian. Who was Priscillian? He is an inter- 
esting man. He was a warm and devoted Christian. He was a 
Spanish bishop. He was a heretic. He was excommunicated 
by the synod at Saragossa in 380. His opponent, Bishop Ithacius, 
had more influence with the usurper Maximus at Trier than 
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Priscillian, and Maximus had the latter executed at Trier in the 
year 385. He is supposed to have been the first heretic who was 
murdered. And he did not believe in the Trinity. He was what we 
may call a Christ-ian. He thought that Christ was allinall. The 
words are no part of the New Testament and must be left out. 

Then we have the story of the woman taken in adultery in John 
7:53—8:11. Now I have no doubt that the story itself is as old 
as the Gospel of John or even older, and that it is a true story. 
But it is no part of that gospel. That is perfectly sure. The best 
thing to do with it would perhaps be to put it like an appendix 
at the close of the gospel. It stands there in some manuscripts. 
Some few manuscripts put it into the Gospel according to Luke, 
but it does not belong there either. 

The end of the Gospel of Mark, 16:9-20, does not belong to 
that gospel. Perhaps those verses were written by Aristion. 
The Freer Logion, in one of Mr. Freer’s manuscripts at Detroit, 
is a still further addition to these verses and quite an interesting 
one, and gives us words purporting to have been spoken by Jesus. 
They are not genuine and the whole passage is not genuine. 

But enough of that. The text that was used in 1611 was not 
a good one. It will take many a year to bring the mass of Chris- 
tians to giving up some of the words that nevertheless must fall. 
Our God is a God of truth and we cannot go before the people 
with a lie on our lips and say that something is a part of God’s 
word which we know is no part of it. 

If, however, such changes in our knowledge have occurred since 
the year 1611, should we not fear that that will go on indefinitely ? 
No. There may be some few important changes. One is now 
becoming clearer year by year. But we have no reason to suppose 
that anything like such changes as were named above will again 
benecessary. We have nowso many and such good witnesses to the 
text, from so many lands and from such ancient times, that it is not 
likely that large parts of the text will again be called in question. 

The translators in 1611 did the best they could according to 
their knowledge of the text and of its meaning. The revisers of 
1881 did the same, and we may continue in the way they opened up 
and from time to time do all we can to bring the church to see and 
know just what the original text of our holy book has to say to men. 


THE ACCURACY OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR WALTER R. BETTERIDGE 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


The position of the King James Version as an English classic 
is secure. No other version, whatever its merits, is likely to enter 
into this glorious heritage. It is perhaps the noblest monument of 
the English language in the time of its greatest perfection and vigor. 
But it occupies this position because it is not in the strict sense of 
the term a version at all; it is a revision. Its language was not 
in any true sense the creation of the band of scholars whom King 
James called together to make the revision. One needs only to 
compare the language which the revisers use in their preface with 
that which appears in the text to be struck at once with the immense 
contrast between the two. The chief merit of the revisers is to 
be found in the fact that with great skill and wisdom they avoided 
their own vernacular and adhered most closely to the language of 
the earlier versions. 

It is to Tyndale, and his successors who produced in due order 
the versions of the Bible known as the Great Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible, that we must turn to find the source 
of that English pure and undefiled from which has issued the stream 
which has satisfied the aesthetic as well as the spiritual longings of 
so many generations of English readers. 

It seems appropriate therefore that we should consider for a 
moment the exact nature of the task which was set before these 
men. By the rules which were laid down for their guidance, either 
by the king himself or with his approval, they were directed to 
follow ‘‘the ordinary Bible used in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, and to alter it as little as the truth of the original 
will permit.’”’ And according to the fourteenth rule they were 
permitted to use the versions of Tyndale, Matthew, Coverdale, 
Whitechurch (ordinarily known as the Great Bible), and Geneva 
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when they agreed better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible." 
Their faithful acceptance of these conditions is indicated in their 
own words in the preface to the original edition of the Authorized 
Version: “Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer thought from 
the beginning, that wee should neede to make a new Translation, 
nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, . . . . but to make a 
good one better or out of many good ones one principall good one.” 
And while as they say they had before them ‘“‘the Hebrewe text 
of the Olde Testament and the Greeke of the New,” yet they 
recognized that they were not “‘the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scriptures into English and consequently destitute 
of former helpes.’’ And not only did they use freely these former 
English ‘‘helpes” but they also made use of all the helps available, 
consulting the “‘ Translators or Commentators, Chaldee, Hebrewe, 
Syrian, Greeke, Latine, and also Spanish, French, Italian and 
Dutch.”’ With all these helps they toiled slowly and painfully as 
they say. “We did not disdaine to reuise that which we had done, 
and to bring back to the anuill that which we had hammered: 
but hauing and using as great helpes as were needfull, and fearing 
no reproach for slowness, nor coueting praise for expedition, wee 
haue at the length through the good hand of the Lord upon us 
broughte the worke to that passe that ye see.’ 

The text thus produced was a resultant of the earlier versions, 
agreeing most closely perhaps with the Bishops’ Bible, but intro- 
ducing numerous variations from other sources. Bishop Westcott 
collates Isa., chap. 53, in the Authorized Version with the Bishops’ 
Bible in the editions of 1568 and 1572 and notes forty-three cases 
in which the Authorized Version departs from the Bishops’ Bible, 
and finds that “‘as far as the variations admit of being reduced to a 
numerical form, seven-eighths are due to the Geneva version either 
alone or in agreement with one or both of the Latin versions 
Three times the Geneva version is abandoned and once the render- 
ing appears to be independent.’ 


*For these rules see Westcott, History of the English Bible, 150-53; Eadie 
The English Bible, 11, 191 ff. 

2 The preface is quoted from “the exact reprint in Roman letter of the Authorized 
Version published in the year 1611 in large black letter folio,” Oxford, 1833. 


3 Westcott, History of the English Bible, 345. 
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My own examination of 159 words in Ezek. 38: 1-6, representing 
80 words in the Hebrew, shows that there are 4 words which are 
rendered slightly differently from the translation in either Cover- 
dale, the Great Bible, the Genevan, or the Bishops’ Bible, while in 
ten other cases the Authorized Version agrees with the Geneva as 
against the other editions. These comparisons might be extended 
indefinitely and they would undoubtedly all support the conclusion 
that the revisers of 1611 adhered most faithfully to their function 
as revisers. 


A word must now be said about the Hebrew text which was 
available for the revision of 1611. Among the numerous editions 
of the Hebrew Bible which had appeared since the publication 
of the first complete edition at Soncino in 1488, one, the second 
Rabbinic Bible issued at Venice in 1524-25 under the editorship 
of Jacob ben Chayim, presented a text which is said by Christian 
David Ginsburg to have settled the Massoretic text as it is exhibited 
in the present recension of the Hebrew Scriptures. That is, the 
revisers of 1611 had the same standard text as the one which we 
use today, and therefore in the matter of text they were as well off 
as the editors of our most recent revision. This statement applies 
of course only to the Old Testament. The preface of the English 
revisers to the edition of 1885 states that they adopted the Masso- 
retic text as the basis of their work and departed from it as the 
translators of the Authorized Version had done, only in exceptional 
cases. But while this text is generally reliable, it is by no means 
perfect. There are many unintelligible passages and many places 
where it must be regarded as corrupt, perhaps irremediably corrupt. 
Now a reasonable translation may sometimes be secured by the 
aid of the ancient versions, as was done in a few cases by the trans- 
lators of the version of 1611. In other cases, however, a rendering 
was forced upon the faulty text with no marginal note to indicate 
the true state of affairs. Many of these translations are unimpor- 
tant, but others are of considerable significance for the general 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament. Such a passage 
is found in I Sam. 14:18, translated by the Authorized Version: 


4 Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 956. 
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“ And Saul said unto Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of God. For the 
ark of God was at that time with the children of Israel.” Here the 
second clause in the original is unintelligible, while the statement of 
the first can hardly be correct because it is in distinct contradiction 
to other statements in Samuel about the fate of the ark.’ Here the 
Septuagint offers an intelligible and consistent text and translation 
which, whether correct or not, should certainly have been presented 
in the margin. One or two more cases in which the Authorized 
Version ignores an unintelligible or corrupt text may be cited. 
The clause in Deut. 18:86 is almost certainly corrupt; the trans- 
lation of the text, ‘‘besides that which cometh of the sale of his 
patrimony,” is really forced on the original and the marginal 
rendering does not help matters. The original of II Sam. 4:6a is 
wholly obscure, and such passages as Ps. 9:6, or 16:2-4, really 
defy translation. In 9:6 it is true that the marginal renderings 
do indicate the difficulty but not the real unintelligibility of the 
text. It is of course too much to expect that in the general state 
of critical scholarship at the time of the formation of the King 
James Version, any considerable attention should be paid to intri- 
cate problems of textual criticism, but it cannot be regarded as 
unfair at this time to call attention to the fact that in many cases 
the King James revisers were unfaithful to their text in so far as 
they failed to make evident in some way or other that it was 
hopelessly obscure or unintelligible. 

Attention may be called briefly to the treatment accorded by 
the King James revisers to the variant readings which are actually 
preserved in the Massoretic text, chiefly in the so-called Q*ri 
as distinguished from the K‘thibh. Here their policy would seem 
to have been purely eclectic and more or less arbitrary. Neglect of 
the Q%i in Isa. 9:3 produced the incongruous negative clause ‘not 
increased the joy,” instead of the evidently correct rendering which 
is suggested in the margin of the Authorized Version and incorpo- 
rated into the text of the Revised Version. In Exod. 21:8 the 
Authorized Version adopts the correct Q*ri, ‘‘to himself,” instead 
of the K*thibh, “not.” So in II Kings 20:4 the Authorized Version 
adopts the Q%ri, “the middle court,” instead of the K‘thibh, ‘the 

SI Sam. 7:1; II Sam. 6:4. 
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middle city,’ which is followed by the Revised Version. But it is 
needless to multiply instances; those which have been cited suffi- 
ciently illustrate the method. 

The Authorized Version as a translation is, generally speaking, 
remarkably faithful to the Hebrew idiom. This is not strange 
when one considers that the two languages, depending as they do 
largely upon the relative order of the words rather than upon elabo- 
rate inflections, have many elements in common. This was noticed 
by Tyndale, who in 1528 wrote in the preface to his treatise, The 
Obedience of a Christian Man, “And the properties of the Hebrew 
tongue agreeth a thousand times more with the English than with 
the Latin. The manner of speaking is both one; so that in a thou- 
sand places thou needest not but to translate it into English word 
for word.’’® How true this is must be apparent to anyone who 
compares the English with the Hebrew in almost any passage chosen 
at random. The majestic creation narrative in Gen., chap. 1, 
making allowance for the difference in the order of subject and verb 
in the English and Hebrew respectively, is almost a verbatim render- 
ing of the Hebrew, though occasionally the palm for terseness must 
be given to the original. The ‘without form and void” of the 
English, for example, is certainly inferior to the “tohi wabhohi”’ 
of the original. How closely the English follows the Hebrew may 
clearly be seen in vs. 4, where the peculiar Hebrew construction in 
which the subject of the subordinate clause is attracted into the 
principal clause is retained, so that we read, “‘And God saw the 
light, that it was good,” instead of the more distinctly English 
order, ‘And God saw that the light was good.”’ In fact very many 
of the peculiar phrases and turns of expression which are current 
in our vocabulary of worship and devotion, and with which we 
are so familiar that we instinctively think of them as pure English, 
are, in reality, only naturalized Hebrew phrases. This is well 
illustrated by such combinations as the following: ‘Rock of Ages,” 
“Sun of Righteousness,”’ “God of my salvation,” ‘‘ Holy of Holies,”’ 
“oil of gladness,” ‘ways of pleasantness,’. and many other similar 
phrases. 

But even in the construction of sentences, the English follows 

6 Mombert, Handbook of the English Versions of the Bible, 117. 
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the Hebrew very closely in many instances. A striking example 
of this is seen in the constant employment of the distinctly Hebrew 
introductory formula, ‘‘ And it came to pass,”’ with its less frequent 
counterpart, “And it shall come to pass.” And in the clauses 
following these formulas, the English conforms closely to the idiom 
of the original, simply changing the impossible Hebrew co-ordinate 
conjunction to the simplest English equivalent, ‘“‘that,”’ ‘“as,” 
“then,” or some similar word. This close adherence to the Hebrew 
order in construction has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
Sometimes the relation of words and clauses is left very uncertain. 
In the translation of Ps. 17:7, a passage which in the original has 
only six words, the relation of the phrase, “by thy right hand,” 
is not absolutely certain and the Authorized Version by transferring 
the phrase gives only one of two possible interpretations. It must 
be said that, in this respect, the Authorized Version has a decided 
advantage over the very clumsy but more literal rendering which 
is given by the British Revised Version. Another case of an 
ambiguous word is found in the same psalm (17:15): ‘I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.”” Here the words, 
“with thy likeness,” unquestionably modify the verb “satisfy,” but 
a very popular interpretation connects them with the verb “awake,” 
and derives from them an argument for the resurrection. Another 
case of literal translation, which is especially bad, noted by the 
American revisers in the preface to the American Revised Version, 
is found in Ezek. 20:17, ‘nevertheless mine eye spared them from 
destroying them,” where the meaning is, “‘so as not to destroy 
them” or as the American revisers have it, “‘mine eye spared them 
and I destroyed them not.” 

A consideration of these facts gives some justification for the 
criticism of Selden in his “Table Talk: ‘But the Bible is rather 
translated into English words than into English phrases. The 
Hebraisms are kept and the phrase of that language is kept.’’? This 
very transfer of phrase and idiom, while it makes the English trans- 
lation exceedingly simple and picturesque in its diction, increases 
the difficulty of its interpretation. Biblical speech is not infre- 
quently connected with anything but biblical thought. And 
7 Selden, “Table Talk,” in Arber’s English Reprints, p. 20. 
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hence the necessity constantly arises to translate even biblical 
English into the thought and speech of everyday life. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this adherence to 
the original in syntax and style, the constant employment of 
synonyms to express the same idea instead of the use of the same 
English word. The revisers of the King James Version justify 
this action and assert that they thought the opposite course ‘‘ would 
savour more of curiositie than wisedome, and that it rather would 
breed scorne in the Atheist, than profite to the godly Reader.” It 
must be admitted that there are arguments in favor of this action 
of the revisers, but all things considered, it would seem that for 
the purpose of a version, the object of which is to bring the thought 
and spirit of the original as accurately as possible to the one who 
can learn that thought and spirit only through the medium of the 
translation, the avoidance of this profusion of synonyms would have 
secured better results. In fact it is to be noted that many of the 
objections which are raised to criticisms of this sort, and indeed to 
the recent revision of the Bible as a whole, are based, not on con- 
siderations of the Bible as a version and a medium of communicat- 
ing the thought of an ancient and remote people to the modern man, 
but solely on the estimate of the Authorized Version as an English 
classic. It is well to keep the two ideas in mind, but it is hardly 
fair to call the man who wishes a more accurate rendering of the 
thought of the original a pedant. 

There are other excellences of the Authorized Version which 
might be mentioned, such as the felicitous rendering of the so-called 
infinitive absolute by the emphatic adverb as in the words, ‘thou 
shalt surely die,’’ where Coverdale, for example, has, “thou shalt 
die the death,”’ or, ‘I will certainly return,”’ or, “ the waters returned 
from off the earth continually,” or, ‘the kine went along the 
highway lowing as they went.’’ Here the variation from the 
original in order and phraseology is very slight but it results in a 
definite translation rather than a transference of idiom. 

Detailed and minute criticism has pointed out many errors in 
translation of single words and phrases which were unavoidable in 
the state of Hebrew and Semitic scholarship at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Many of these errors have been remedied 
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in the recent revisions. It has been learned, for example, that the 
supposed proper name Belial is not a ‘‘ proper” name at all and that 
instead of “sons of Belial” we should probably render “base 
fellows.” Our revisers thought that the words in the obscure song 
in Num. 21:14, “what he did in the Red Sea,” should be given, 
“Vaheb in Suphah”’; but if Professor Schmidt is at all on the right 
track in his rendering, ““Yahwe came, dried the Red Sea, with 
other streams, Arnon as well,” then the recent revisers are as far 
from the truth as were those of 1611.8 

Furthermore, as the doctrine of the Hebrew tense forms has come 
to be better understood, it has been seen that there are numerous 
errors in the Authorized Version in the translation of these verb 
forms. One of the most common errors is in the translation of the 
frequentative tenses. It is certain, for example, that in Exod. 
17:11 the rendering should be, ‘‘ whenever Moses held up his hand,” 
etc.; or in Exod. 33:7 ff. the tenses should be frequentative, 
“Moses used to take .... ,” and “whenever Moses went out 
unto the Tabernacle,” etc. A distinct mistranslation occurs in 
Gen. 12:1, “‘ Now the Lord had said,” which can only be rendered, 
“And the Lord said.” 

But these criticisms of the Authorized Version as a version do 
not affect its place as an English classic which has been the inspira- 
tion of much of the best English writing in all subsequent genera- 
tions. Nor do they touch the religious and historical significance 
of this wonderful book. It is worthy of the eloquent tribute of 
Bishop Westcott, “Our version is the work of a church and not of 
a man. Or rather, it is a growth and not a work. Countless 
external influences, independent of the actual translators, contrib- 
uted to mould it Our Bible in virtue of its past is capable 
of admitting revision without violating its history. As it has 
gathered into itself . . . . the treasures of manifold labours, so it 
still has the same assimilative power of life.’’ 


8 Messages of the Poets, 323. 
9» Westcott, History of the English Bible, 369-70. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 1611, AS A TRANSLATION 
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Everyone has felt the force and charm of the King James Ver- 
sion. The vigor, dignity, and simplicity of its language have made 
for it a notable place in English literature, while its continued use 
for three hundred years has freighted almost every phrase of it 
with a wealth of lofty and sacred associations. Not only is it an 
English classic, but it has well served the religious needs of ten 
generations of readers and hearers. 

But in the New Testament the revisers of 1611 had a text by 
no means identical with that which now prevails. The character ~ 
and deficiencies of that text are treated in another article. We 
are here concerned with the use they made of it. It is generally 
held that at just this point the companies of 1611 were at their 
best. Their Old Testament text was, we are told, nearly as good 
as ours, but they were a little weak as Hebraists; the Greek text 
on which they had to base their New Testament, on the other hand, 
was corrupt, but their Greek scholarship was excellent. That is, 
in the Old Testament they made poor use of a good text; in the 
New, they made good use of a poor text. Whether this bold 
generalization holds true of the Old Testament or not, it fairly 
summarizes the situation for the New and, in general, where our 
modern renderings of the New Testament depart seriously from 
the King James Version, a corrected Greek text will be found at 
the bottom of the change. 

Given the undoubtedly inferior Greek text, however, upon 
which alone the Oxford and Westminster companies of 1611 had 
to build, what shall be said of their work? A willing mind should 
be as they themselves put it, “accepted according to that a man 
hath and not according to that he hath not.” Did they deal 
skilfully and faithfully with the text they had? It is of course 
true that not all that we find in our Authorized Version originated 
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with them. They sought to preserve wherever possible the lan- 
guage of the Bishops’ Bible (1568), of which they may be regarded 
as the revisers. But the renderings which they took over from it 
and those which they themselves originated are both, though in 
different senses, their own." 

One of the first matters to be observed in examining the King 
James Version somewhat closely is its freedom. Its producers were 
not hampered by a false notion that a Greek word or construction 
must always be represented by the same English equivalent. In 
this they were obviously right. Indeed, they rather sought variety 
in translation. It was doubtless this in part which gave to their 
version its naturalness and vigor. Some examples of this are 
instructive. The word 6€ is rendered “now,” “then,” “but,” 
“and,” or is even omitted. The word oixodeordrns is translated 
“master of the house” (3 times), ‘‘householder” (4 times), and 
‘goodman of the house”’ (5 times). The word éavrijs is rendered 
“immediately”’ (3 times), “‘straightway” (once), “presently” 
(once), and “by and by” (once: Mark 6:25). This last case 
seems a toning down to suit the context. The treatment of yivo- 
wat, often so difficult to translate, is varied. “There was a 
cry made”’ (kpavy? yéyovev, Matt. 25:6); ‘‘till all these things be 
fulfilled” (és dv mavta yévnta, Matt. 24:34). Other 
meanings are “be,” “fall,” “be ordained to be,” ‘‘come,” “be 
done,” “come to pass,” “become,” “be shewed,”’ ‘‘be wrought,” 
“‘grow,”’ “‘arise,” “be brought.”’ Two or three of these are per- 
haps overtranslations, but in general they only show the flexibility 
and vigor of the translators’ English, and the soundness of their 
English feeling. Yet their treatment of certain words is not 
altogether easy to understand. The noun @yd7n, for example, 
is steadily rendered ‘‘charity”’ in I Cor., chap. 13, where it appears 
nine times. The same word occurs eighteen times in I John, 
where it is always rendered “love,” and this is the prevailing 
word for it in the Version. Doubtless this apparent inconsist- 
ency is in part explained by the fact that the word charity had a 

tIt must not be forgotten that the Authorized Version was more than once modi- 


fied in details, in the eighteenth century, and, as it appears in modern copies, differs 
very much in spelling, and somewhat in the use of italics, from the edition of 1611. 
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different content in 1611 from any now connected with it. Cer- 
tainly there are instances (‘‘penny” for denarius, “‘filthy lucre,” 
etc.) where English speech has quite grown away from the phra- 
seology of 1611, leaving it misleading or meaningless. 

A similar freedom characterizes the treatment of tenses in the 
King James Version. The graphic presents (7apaXapBaverat, 
apietat) of Matt. 24:40, 41 are rendered by futures: “the one 
shall be taken, and the other left.’”’ This translation is reasonable 
enough, although the Greek might have been more closely imitated. 
The aorist éxpue is translated by the present in Matt. 13:44 
(“the which when a man hath found, he hideth’’), being treated 
as gnomic under the influence of the following presents; but prob- 
ably all these tenses are historical. In Matt. 25:8, ‘‘our lamps 
are gone out” does not translate the present sBévvuvtai, “go out” 
or “‘are going out’’; indeed, here the version of 1611 gives quite 
a different picture from the Greek. The imperfect éxdXour in 
Luke 1:59 certainly does not mean ‘‘they called’’; in the connec- 
tion that sense would have required the aorist, and the child was 
not actually named Zacharias. The imperfect is progressive: 
they were about to name him Zacharias, indeed, in the very act 
of doing so, when the mother intervened. ‘I am ready to be 
offered’’ does not at all convey the present o7évéouac in II Tim. 
4:6. For Paul the libation has begun; he is now being poured 
out. In Heb. 2:16 both tense and meaning of émAapBaverar are 
lost in the translation. This misapprehension or neglect of the 
present tense shows itself most seriously in the translators’ frequent 
disregard of the historical present so characteristic of the Gospel 
of Mark. By rendering this by a past tense, the King James 
companies often obscured the primitive vigor and freshness of that 
gospel. 

The treatment of proper names deserves mention. Ne is Noe 
in the gospels, Noah in the epistles. It will be remembered that 
the gospels were translated by an Oxford company, the epistles 
by one at Westminster, and the combined companies revised the 
whole. But this will not explain Jeremy (Matt. 2:17; 27:9) and 
Jeremias (Matt. 16:14), against the Jeremiah of the Old Testa- 
ment translators. Timothy is Timotheus 17 times, Timothy 7 
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times. InII Cor.,chap.1, both formsare used. Esaias, Zacharias, 
Elias, Eliseus, Jonas are transferences from the Greek, uninfluenced 
by the forms of these names which appear in the King James 
Old Testament. The Zion of the Old Testament translators is 
in the New Testament everywhere Sion, of course under the 
influence of the Greek spelling =#v. The Italian villages Appii 
Forum and Tres Tabernae (Acts 28:15) were treated differently: 
the first was transferred in its Latin form, the second was trans- 
lated into English, “the three Taverns.’’ The revisers (1881) 
have translated both into English, and it would seem that both 
should be either English or Latin. The word ‘“‘hell” in the King 
James Version does duty for a variety of Greek expressions. It is 
used for Hades (a0v), Tartarus (in taptapwoas, II Peter 2:4) 
and Gehenna (yéevva). Thus the “fiery Gehenna” of Matt. 5:22 
becomes ‘“‘hell fire” in the King James Version. In this the Jaco- 
bean translators too readily assumed that those three expressions 
were identical in meaning, and exceeded their proper function as 
translators. ‘“‘Cyrenius’’ in Luke 2:2 should really have been 
*‘Quirinius”’; but here, as in the names of the prophets, the trans- 
lators were simply transliterating a Greek form. The use of 
“Easter”? for “Passover” (IIdoxa) in Acts 12:4, however, is very 
near an anachronism, to say the least. ‘“‘Castor and Pollux,” the 
name and figurehead of the ship on which Paul reached Italy 
(Acts 28:11), is a natural expansion of Dioscuri (Avéoxoupor). 
Even the revisers hesitated to carry this word over into English, 
which would seem the natural course with the name of a ship, and 
have translated “the Twin Brothers.”” The Greeks called these 
demigods Castor and Polydeuces; in substituting the Latin form 
Pollux the translators of 1611 follow their usual procedure: Diana 
for Artemis, Jupiter for Zeus, Mercury for Hermes, etc. Yet 
they retained the confusing “Jesus” (Incods) for Joshua in 
Acts 7:45, Heb. 4:8, adhering to the Greek form in preference to 
the familiar Old Testament one. 

The definite article often presents great difficulty to the English 
translator, and it is no wonder that the treatment of it in the King 
James Version is sometimes open to question. The translators 
omitted in Matt. 1:23: “A virgin (% 7ap@évos) shall be with child;”’ 
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supplied it in Acts 17:23: “To the unknown God” (ayvoare Oe) ; 
and curiously distorted it in Heb. 12: 2—where it is really generic, 
and should be omitted—by introducing ‘‘our’”’ in its place: “‘the 
author and finisher of our faith.”’ The use of the article for the 
possessive is as old as Homer, but the italics show that the trans- 
lators did not think the ‘‘our’’ a translation of the article. Indeed, 
they did not recognize the possessive use in Mark 13: 28, translating 
‘“‘Now from the fig tree learn a parable” (tiv Here 
the Revisers’ parable” is better. A corresponding disregard 
of the absence of the article, as in Acts 17:23 above, occasionally 
appears: “God .... hath... . spoken unto us by a son” 
(Heb. 1:1, 2) is truer to the precision of the Greek than the King 
James “by his son.” The absence of the article from 7ved}pa ayov 
is often disregarded by the old translators, who render ‘‘the Holy 
Ghost”? quite uniformly. Indeed, almost every principle con- 
cerning the use of the article and of the noun without the article 
is more than once traversed by the King James Version. 

The article presents peculiar difficulty in connection with words 
which are sometimes appellative and sometimes proper names. 
A simple example is 6 eSaords, “the Augustus,” R.V., “the 
emperor” (Acts 25:21, 25). The King James Version renders this 
as a proper name, “‘Augustus,’’ which at once suggests the first 
emperor, not the fifth. Every emperor bore this title among others, 
but as an appellative; and it might quite properly have been 
rendered ‘‘the Augustus” or more freely, “‘the emperor.” Vastly 
greater difficulty attends the treatment of 6 Xpiotds, “Christ,” 
“the Christ,” which is sometimes a proper name, sometimes an 
appellative. The King James Version quite certainly takes the 
wrong alternative in translating it as a proper name in Acts 26:23: 
“That Christ should suffer.”’ 

There are some awkwardnesses of translation in the King 
James Version which, with a better understanding of Greek idiom, 
might have been avoided: ‘A man that is an householder”’ (Matt. 
13:52) and “aman which am a Jew” (Acts 21:39) are circumlocu- 
tions for which neither Greek text nor English feeling gives any 
real warrant. Other eccentricities of rendering: ‘But and if” 
(éav Matt. 24:48); “No, nor’ od my, Matt. 24:22); 
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“No, not” (ov8é, Matt. 24:36); “No, nor yet” (a@Ad’ ovd€, 
Luke 23:15); “the said Herodias” (adris ‘Hpwdiddos, Mark 
6:22); “To whom our fathers would not obey” (Acts 7:39)— 
are doubtless mainly due to an English feeling from which 
our modern speech has. grown away. The woman’s assenting 
answer “Truth, Lord” (Nal, «dpie, Matt. 15:27) is of the same 
character. 

It is not unnatural, even in so excellent a version, to find an 
occasional inexactness in particulars. ‘‘Generation of vipers”’ 
hardly does justice to the plural yevvyjata (broods) éxvdvev in 
Matt. 3:7. ‘‘Temple” is hardly the word for oles (sanctuary) 
in Luke 11:51: “‘which perished between the altar and the temple”’ 
(A.V.). “Spirit” is not the best equivalent for ¢4vtacua (Matt. 
14:26); but perhaps it was, in 1611, for the American Revision’s 
“Tt is a ghost”’ suggests that “ghost” and “‘spirit”’ have exchanged 
functions since then. 

There are, finally, certain positive mistranslations in the King 
James Version. “Let him be Anathema Maranatha’’ (I. Cor. 
16:22) is a strange blending of Greek and Aramaic, of curse and 
promise. Ignorance of the terse Aramaic expression Maran-atha 
(‘The Lord comes”; or Marana-tha, “‘Come, Lord!’’) has con- 
verted a touching watchword of the early church into a meaningless 
appendix to the apostolic curse. The measures taken by the mari- 
ners in Acts 27:40 are quite misrepresented in the King James; it 
was the anchors, not themselves, that they committed to the sea. 
‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian” (Acts 26:28) is 
hardly a mistranslation; but it has at least lent itself to misunder- 
standing and misuse. In I Cor. 13:1 the apostle’s metaphor, 
“T am become sounding brass,” has been altered to a simile: ‘I 
am become as sounding brass.’’ The expressions ‘‘men and breth- 
ren’’ (Acts 13:26; 23:1; 28:17) and ‘‘Men, brethren and fathers” 
(Acts 22:1) misrepresent the force of avdpes with abdeAdol or 
aderdgoi xai martépes; where, as in avdpes avdpes imparts 
a certain courtesy and dignity to the address, but is hardly capable 
of separate translation. 

But it is a needless and a thankless task to point out further small 
defects in a work so intelligently and thoroughly done. Certainly 
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Greek lexicography and syntax are better understood in 1911 than 
they were three centuries ago. The genetic study of syntax, with 
its roots in Sanskrit and its ramifications in Latin and in Byzantine 
and Modern Greek, has brought substantial results to New Testa- 
ment study and promises still more. The reduction of classical, 
biblical, and patristic vocabularies to accessibility through concord- 
ances and indices, so fundamental for a scientific lexicography, 
brilliantly undertaken by Estienne (Stephanus) in the sixteenth 
century, has only in the last generation been seriously resumed and 
is hardly more than under way. The papyri and inscriptions are 
only beginning to be largely drawn upon for biblical research. 
Without such method and materials in syntax and lexicography it 
is not strange that the King James translators sometimes stumbled. 
Rather, it is wonderful that they achieved a version so apt, precise, 
and lasting. 


THE GREAT MODERN VERSIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE 


PROFESSOR HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, PH.D. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


With the final dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1660, the 
efforts that were being made within that body for a new revision 
of the English Bible came to an abrupt end. Already, by its 
inherent merits, the King James Version had superseded its older 
rivals and now it was to exercise, for two centuries, unquestioned 
dominance among English-speaking peoples. 

Neither the Restoration Period nor the eighteenth century was 
notable for advance in the biblical scholarship of England. In the 
great discoveries of the nineteenth century, that were destined to 
put the study of the Bible upon an entirely new plane, British 
scholars had a distinguished réle, it is true; yet even in this century 
historical criticism of the Bible made its way much less rapidly in 
England than upon the Continent. In textual criticism, on the 
other hand, the English took a position that placed them in the 
very van during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

While the ‘‘lower”’ or textual criticism has attracted less popular 
attention than the new historical study of the Bible, its advances 
in the field of New Testament study have been no less decisive. 
The ‘‘Received Text” of the New Testament, generally followed 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, was based upon the 
examination of manuscripts few in number and late in date, roughly, 
of the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In the case of many of the 
greatest writers of ancient Greece, the modern world is dependent 
upon manuscripts as late as these, but, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it had become widely recognized that it was no 
longer necessary to use a Greek Testament subject to the errors 
incident to so many years of copying. The materials were avail- 
able, the science of evidence as applied to their use was developing, 
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which would make possible a text six hundred years nearer the 
original than that upon which the translators of 1611 had been 
forced to base their work. In 1858, Dean Trench of Westminster 
published a small volume upon Bible Revision. He wrote: ‘‘The 
question ‘Shall we, or shall we not, have a new revision of the 
Authorized Version ?’ is one which is presenting itself more and 
. more familiarly to the minds of men.” Indications of awakening 
interest came from all sides. The matter had been broached by a 
dissenter in Parliament and by a regius professor in Convocation. 
The general reviews had taken up the subject; even the newspapers 
had given much space to it. A revision every fifty years had been 
suggested; while a writer in the Edinburgh Review had even pro- 
posed a permanent commission which should be ‘‘always altering, 
always embodying in a new and improved edition the latest allowed 
results of biblical criticism.”’ The latter plan seemed alarming to 
the dean, if there were the slightest chance of its adoption, yet he 
did favor a moderate, rather tentative, and slow revision as highly 
desirable. 

In 1865 the American Bible Union issued a complete revised 
English New Testament, professedly based upon the oldest versions 
and the most ancient manuscripts available. In this work, two 
important steps are noticeable: the biblical verse division which 
had prevailed for three centuries was abandoned for a logical 
paragraph division and all Old Testament quotations “which 
appear as poetry in the original” were printed in the sticho- 
metric form. At about the same time, five English clergymen 
collaborated in the publication of a revised version of a part 
of the New Testament and, in 1869, one of them, Dean Alford, 
made use of this joint work in his complete revised New Testament. 
Only a few months before this last event, Mr. Westcott (later 
Bishop Westcott) thought it useless, in his History of the English 
Bible, to discuss revision, since “‘revision of the original texts 
must precede the revision of the translation and the time for this, 
even in the New Testament, has not yet fully come.” 

The time had come, however, when the demand could no longer 
be stayed; only fifteen months later, Bishop Wilberforce presented 
a resolution in the Convocation of Canterbury that a committee 
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be appointed to report on the-desirableness of a revision of the 
New Testament; the Old Testament was added by amendment, 
and the resolution, seconded by Bishop Ellicott, was adopted. 

The matter was advanced with great zeal, but with more of 
deliberation than in the days of King James. When a single version 
had held sway for more than two centuries, revision was a more 
serious matter than when the process had been frequent and various 
versions were in simultaneous use. The majority of the revision 
committee consisted of members of the Anglican church, but Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Unita- 
rians were represented in the full body of fifty-two finally selected. 

The committee was divided into distinct Old and New Testa- 
ment companies and, a little later, American scholars were asked 
to co-operate by forming an advisory board. A body of thirty 
was organized in this country in 1871, and began active service in 
1872. Final decision in all questions rested with the British com- 
mittee, but they submitted their work during its progress to the 
American revisers, who met once a month for ten months of the 
year and forwarded their suggestions to England. The English 
committee agreed to give special consideration to all these sugges- 
tions, to submit the work in its final form, before publication, and 
to embody, in an appendix, all important differences of reading and 
rendering finally favored by the American committee. On the 
other hand, the American revisers were not to issue an edition of 
their own for a term of fourteen years after the publication of the 
British Revision. 

The English New Testament company held, usually, monthly 
sessions, of four days each, during ten months of the year. The 
first revision occupied six years, and the second, two and a half 
more; on the second revision no change from the King James trans- 
lation was adopted except by a two-thirds vote. Two years more 
were given to consideration of the American suggestions on the 
second revisions and to many special questions that had arisen; 
it was, in fact, more than eleven years after the matter was formally 
acted upon in Convocation that the Revised New Testament was 
published, May 17, 1881. The revision of the Greek text which 
had seemed: to Westcott a necessary preliminary to the undertaking 
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was carried forward by the revisers simultaneously with the 
translation. 

As the time for publication drew near, popular interest both in 
England and America was tense. A million copies were ordered 
in advance from the Oxford Press and nearly as many from Cam- 
bridge. Probably three million copies were sold during the year. 
The first publication in New York was on May 20, and on May 22 
the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Times published, in their issues, 
the entire text of the Revised Testament. Considerably more than 
one-half of this was telegraphed, and the remainder was set up 
from copies received on the evening of the 21st. This and other 
publication of parts, in newspapers and periodicals, gave immediate 
knowledge of the contents of the new version to many. 

The present writer vividly remembers the June mornings, 
thirty years ago, when his devout mother read, at family worship, 
from the little copy of the Revised Testament, comparing and some- 
times commenting, while the father and son read from their accus- 
tomed copies of the Authorized Version. Similar scenes, no doubt, 
were a feature in many American homes in that summer of 1881. 
In a majority of instances, however, those tasting the new preferred 
the old. At times, infelicities of English in the new smote raspingly 
on ears tuned to the incomparable English of the King James 
Version. We, today, grown used to the Revised Versions, may 
reproduce for ourselves something of this first shock when we 
are so unfortunate as to hear the reading of the Twentieth-Century 
New Testament with its barbarous wording. Even recently, Dr. 
Rendel Harris has said of the British Revised Version: ‘‘It is 
almost inconceivable to me that it can ever be accepted by the 
English-speaking people whose language it so ruthlessly perverts.” 
He adds, ‘‘Dr. Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech 
will, perhaps, live longer.”’ It must be acknowledged that, with all 
the pains taken by the revisers to preserve the flavor of the older 
English by refusing to use any words not in good standing as early 
as 1611, they lost much of the beauty of the older versions. Per- 
haps a just recognition of the needs of the human soul will count 
this beauty hardly less significant than the thought and will recog- 
nize that its loss threatens the loss of all. We of the nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries should’ acknowledge with bowed heads 
that though we may confine ourselves to a strictly Elizabethan 
vocabulary we cannot write Elizabethan English. 

Difference in aim as well as ability in expression characterize 
the seventeenth-century revisers; they strove professedly for 
variety of diction, while the later company tried so far as possible 
to represent uniformly each word of the original by the same English 
word; the ideal of the later age was different, the prime effort was 
to reproduce the original as exactly as is possible in another language. 

Herein, then, lie the chief excellences of the version of 1881: it 
translates a Greek text six or eight hundred years nearer to the 
original documents and it represents that text more accurately 
than the version of 1611 reproduces the later manuscripts on which 
it is based. In minor matters, we may notice that by following 
the earlier American Bible Union Revision in abandoning the 
unhappy verse division and adopting logical paragraphing, the 
new version provides consecutive reading, making the following 
of a complex Pauline argument, for example, far easier and surer. 
The omission of the chapter summaries is a great advantage; 
these are often theological interpretations rather than true sum- 
maries; they have been and are of incalculable hindrance to a 
right understanding of the Bible. 

The work of the Old Testament company of revisers required 
fourteen years and it was not until May, 1885, that a complete revised 
Bible was given to the public. Naturally, this publication created 
no such furore as that of 1881. The general Christian public 
noted, with satisfaction, that the changes were less marked than 
in the New Testament, complacently inferred that its protests 
had chastened the revisers, and returned to its King James text 
ignorant of or indifferent to the fact that chiefly accounted for 
the difference in the revision of the two Testaments. The two 
hundred and seventy years between 1611 and 1870 had brought 
to light no early manuscripts giving a new Hebrew text for 
translation. Changes made here must be, mainly, those due to 
the effort to reproduce the original more exactly and to advance 
in knowledge of the Hebrew language itself. Such advance had 
been great, far greater than in the case of the Greek of the New 
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Testament, but it would not lead to any such startling changes as 
the omission of the Doxology from the Lord’s Prayer, or of the 
three witnesses in I John 5:7, or the practical excision of the last 
twelve verses of Mark. 

The most conspicuous change, aside from the abandonment of 
the verse division and the chapter summaries, was in the mode of 
printing poetry so as to indicate its division into lines. When the 
earlier English versions were made, the most striking characteristic 
of Hebrew poetical form, its parallelism, had been lost sight of, 
so that even in the Psalms this was not indicated to the eye. The 
revisers did not print all of the Old Testament poetry as such, but 
they did recognize a large amount of it, even in the narrative books. 

The greatest advantage of the Revised Old Testament over 
those of earlier rendering is to be found in its far more correct and 
intelligible translation in such obscure books as Job and the 
Prophets. Any detailed and satisfactory study of these on the 
basis of the King James Version is impossible to one who has used 
the Revised Old Testament. 


Viewing the Revised Version of 1881-85 as a whole, possibly 
the greatest gain of all secured by its publication was that antici- 
pated by Dean Trench in 1858: . 

That very unsettlement in regard to the words in which God’s message 
has hitherto been conveyed to them, might it not prove for some a motive to a 
more accurate considering of the message itself, a happy breaking of that 
crust of formality which by long habit so easily overgrows our reading, of the 
Scripture? It would not be, I think, for most of us unprofitable to discover 
that the words in which the truth has been hitherto conveyed to us are exchange- 
able for other, in some places, it may be for better words. The shock, unpleasant 
as it might prove at first, might be a startling of many from a dull, lethargic, 
unprofitable reading of God’s Word. 


The British committee disbanded soon after its long and arduous 
labors were completed and its members made little reply to the 
attacks upon them and their work. Like St. Jerome, engaged in a 
similar work fifteen hundred years before, they had doubtless 
realized that any change would arouse the.opposition of those who 
“thought that ignorance was holiness,” but, unlike him, when the 
storm of criticism broke upon their heads, they did not call their 
critics ‘‘bipedes asellos.”” Jerome’s version had slowly superseded 
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the Old Latin and had become the Vulgate or common version 
before it was, in turn, revised. The revisers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury awaited the verdict of time. In 1897, Bishop Westcott could 
write: 


The revisers have no reason to complain of the reception which their labors 
have found. It does not appear that the Authorized Version made more rapid 
progress in public favour in the sixteen years after its publication; and, as 
far as I can judge, the Revised Version is more commonly used by preachers 
now than the Authorized Version was after the same period of trial. 


The American committee maintained its organization and con- 
tinued its labors, rightly believing that it might still have important 
work to perform. Its condensed list of preferences, published as 
an appendix to the British Revision, did not adequately represent 
its views, so that the publication by the British presses, shortly 
before the expiration of the American agreement, of an “Ameri- 
can Revised Version,” in which the readings of the appendix 
were incorporated in the text, demanded rather than forestalled 
the publication of a version which should really represent the 
American committee. For almost thirty years, the surviving 
members of this committee had been giving incalculable labor 
to the work of revision, and the fruits of this they arranged to 
give to the world without any persona! remuneration and through 
a publishing house that has made the priceless results of their work 
available to the public at most moderate charges. 

The American Standard Bible was issued in 1901. The years 
that had elapsed since the appearance of the British Revision were 
not too long, since they made possible such real improvement. 
While the American Bible was also conservative, permitting no 
change from the Bible of 1611 except on a two-thirds vote, it made 
many variations from the British; in some cases, it restored King 
James readings; in others, it abandoned those that had been 
retained. Its work was, in part, national, in the substituting of 
words in good American standing for those differently used in 
England; but its chief merits were of more universal interest. It 
revised the punctuation and paragraphing of the British Revision. 
In the Old Testament, it carried out consistently such important 
changes as the uniform use of “Jehovah” and “sheol’’; in the New 
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Testament, it adopted the literal marginal reading ‘‘through”’ 
instead of “by” referring to prophecy, and interpreted more intelli- 
gibly the value of ancient coins. At the top of each page it inserted 
brief indications of the contents of that page, of great use for rapid 
reference and wonderfully free from doctrinal bias. The American 
committee, too, dealt, with a sweeping hand, with the often 
misleading marginal annotations of the British Old Testament. 

The publication of the American version, ten years ago, was not 
marked by advance sales taxing the resources of publishers. It 
was only when its intrinsic merits came to be known that the 
demand was considerable; this has steadily grown, however, the 
largest increase of any year being that of 1910, which exceeded the 
previous year by 25 per cent. 

Commended by Protestant leaders of all shades of belief; adopted 
by the American Bible Society; by the International Sunday- 
School Lesson Committee; by colleges, theological seminaries, and 
training schools; read in multitudes of pulpits of all denomina- 
tions; it seems destined to become, in fact. the ‘‘standard”’ Bible 
of all American Protestants. In England it has received generous 
recognition as a very real advance upon the Revised Version, though 
its sale there is, for the time, prevented by a copyright difficulty. 
To India, Africa, Australia, and other foreign missionary fields 
it is being shipped in large numbers. 

However deeply we may regret the losses involved in the aban- 
donment of the King James Version, it hardly seems that the efforts 
being made by the lovers of literature to retain the text of 1611 
with its matchless beauty of diction can counterbalance the increas- 
ing desire of the church for the most accurate and intelligible 
reproduction of the Bible thought, when this can be found in 
language equal to that of the King James Version in moral dignity 
and religious reverence. 


ork and Gorkers 


Durinc the coming summer quarter of the University of Chicago 
the following instructors will offer courses in the Bible and in religious 
education, viz., Professors Burton, Votaw, Goodspeed, and Case in 
the New Testament; Professors Jewett, Willett, and J. M. P. Smith, 
together with Professor L. B. Paton of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and Professor George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr College, in the Old 
Testament and related fields. In religious education instruction will 
be offered by Professor Hoben, together with Professor George E. 
Dawson of Springfield, Mass. The regular work in other theological 
subjects will be continued as usual. The quarter opens on June 19, 
the first term closing on July 26, and the second term on September 1. 


THE THIRTEENTH TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the International 
Sunday School Association will be held in San Francisco, California, 
June 20-27, 1911. There will be reports for the past triennium by the 
secretaries of the different departments of field-workers, the Lesson 
Committee, and by the international executive officers. Interspersed 
with these reports will be sessions addressed by well-known religious 
leaders from different parts of the North American continent. The music 
of the convention will be under the charge of Professor E. O. Excell 
of Chicago. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman will speak daily for fifteen minutes 
on “Soul-Winning and Christian Culture.” The fare from Chicago 
for the round trip will be $62.50, and $50 from Missouri River points. 
Full information can be obtained from Mr. Marion Lawrance, secretary, 
140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


CuEYNE, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-Examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances. London: A. and C. Black, 1911. Pp. xv+ 428. 
12s. 6d. 


The two religions in question are the lower and the higher. The former was the 
religion of Yerahmeel that had its origin and support in North Arabia and was the 
religion of the masses in Israel; the latter was the religion of Yahweh championed 
by the great prophets against tremendous odds. The religion of Yerahmeel is iden- 
tified by the author with Baalism. The book is full of ingenious and often valuable 
suggestions, but the author’s Yerahmeelite obsession gives an air of unreality to the 
presentation as a whole. It is, in any case, a book for scholars rather than for the 
general public. 


THOMSEN, PETER. Die Palistina Literatur. Eine internationale Bibliographie in 
systematischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. Band II: Die Literatur 
der Jahre 1905-1909. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1911. Pp. xx+316. 

This is an exhaustive list of the literature concerning Palestine that has appeared 
during the last five years. The length of the list is astonishing. The number of 
titles given is 3,755. The preceding volume published in 1908, which started this 


great undertaking and covered the period from 1895 to 1904, included only 2,918 
titles. The publication of the work is made possible by the co-operation of four 
learned societies, among them being the Palestine Exploration Fund. The expecta- 
tion is that this will become a permanent institution. It is a work calculated to be 
of great service to students of the history, geography, and archeology of Palestine 
and should have a place in every large library. The industry and accuracy of the 
editor are beyond praise. 


Price, IRA Maurice. The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of Manu- 
scripts, Texts, and Versions of the Bible. 4thed. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1910. Pp. xxiv-+330; 44 plates. $1.50. 

The celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version of 1611 warrants 
reference to the new edition of this useful book. Besides being one of the required 
volumes in the Methodist Episcopal courses for ministers, it is used as a textbook in 
some of our colleges and theological seminaries. Its efficiency and attractiveness 
are greatly enhanced by the large number of excellent reproductions of samples of 
manuscripts and editions. 

ARTICLES 

THACKERAY, H. St. J. Primitive Lectionary Notes in the Psalm of Habakkuk. 
The Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1911, pp. 191-213. 

A very interesting argument which seeks to show that as early as 300 B.c. the 
third chapter of Habakkuk was read in the Jewish temple ritual as a lesson on the 
occasion of one of the great annual festivals. The evidence for this is found in three 
lectionary notes, two of which occur only in obscure Greek MSS, and the third in 
all the texts. These notes are hints as to the location and extent of various readings 
from the law and the prophets employed in the regular service of worship. The 
readings occur in vss. 3,9b,and19. Thelight thrown upon 3:90 is indeed welcome, for 
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it has long been an enigma. It has been reckoned that at least one hundred trans- 
lations of this passage have been devised. The result of Thackeray’s discovery if 
accepted would be the removal from the text of the obscure words, ‘‘The oaths to 
the tribes were a sure word.” 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


RosBertson, A. T. Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew. [The Bible 
for Home and School.] New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xiiit+-294. 60 cents. 


Professor Robertson devotes an extended introduction to the problems of author- 
ship, date, historical value, etc. He connects the gospel at least indirectly with the 
apostle Matthew, and holds that its date was not later than 70 and probably much 
earlier. The German two-document hypothesis dominates his synoptic criticism, 
and other views are summarily dismissed. The notes are for the most part unin- 
fluenced by criticism, and often needlessly homiletical. The style is sometimes 
casual and even harsh: ‘We are due God a righteous life” (p. 108). The precise 
theme of the gospel is not grasped by Professor Robertson, and some serious problems 
of interpretation and criticism are quite passed over. On the whole, the book hardly 
represents the best modern view of the First Gospel. 


SwetE, Henry B. The Ascended Christ. A Study in the Earliest Christian Teach- 
ing. London: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+168. 80 cents net. 

These lectures, prepared originally for ministerial candidates, interpret the New 
Testament statements as to the ascension of Jesus and his place in heaven more 
in terms of the historic creeds and liturgies than in those of historical criticism or of 
religious experience. It may be questioned whether a more modern terminology 
might not have better served what is evidently an earnest religious purpose. 


ConyBEARE, F.C. History of New Testament Criticism. [A History of the Sciences.] 
New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 192. 75 cents. 


An illuminating book might be written on this subject, but it must be done with 
less bias and more sense of proportion than Mr. Conybeare has shown. But he is 
a scholar, even though not a historian, and has collected some interesting facts and 
excerpts. It is unfortunate that he has discussed them with such partisan vehe- 
mence, and that while lamenting the lack of critical New Testament works in English, 
he has overlooked so many of just that description, in making up his bibliography. 
In synoptic criticism and literature, in particular, Mr. Conybeare is poorly posted. 
Henson, L. L. Researches in Palestine. Boston: S. D. Towne, 1910. Pp. 85. 

Mr. Henson has visited Palestine and writes with the enthusiasm of an eye- 
witness. He gives a compact survey of the work of late years at Jerusalem, Lachish, 


Gezer, Samaria, Capernaum (Tell-Hum), and other sites. The book is freely illus- 
trated, and there is a good bibliography. 
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